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INTRODUCTION 

Would you like to be a great drummer? Would you like to attain the 
musicianship, technical mastery and professional success of Steve 
Smith, Jimmy Cobb, Peter Erskine, Thomas Lang or John Robinson? 
Would you like to go down in history as one of the masters of the art? 

If so, there are a few things that you are going to need: tech¬ 
nique, rhythm, timing, coordination, musicality, and creativity. But 
probably the most singularly important attribute you must possess to 
realize your musical potential is a strong mind. Huh? Yeh, you heard 
me right, a strong mind! 

It is your mind that will drive you to practice hard everyday, to 
overcome nerves in the studio, and to keep handing out flyers when 
no-one is coming to your gigs. It is your mind that will set you apart 
from the rest of the pack and help to attain your musical ambitions. 

There are many great instructional products out there that will 
help you to improve your playing abilities but very few that address 
the psychology of drumming. That’s why 1 wrote this book, because 
without the right mental tools, success is near impossible. 

In The Psychology of Drumming you will leam how to master 
your mind from the masters themselves. 20 of the worlds most suc¬ 
cessful drummers share their insights, experiences and advice on how 
to succeed in music. You will leam the keys to consistently great 
practice and consistently great performance. 

Whether your goal is to get into the school band, make a living 
through session work or become an international rock star you’ll at¬ 
tain the mental skills you need with The Psychology of Drumming. 
Train your brain and reap the rewards as your playing reaches a 
whole new level. 


Chris Peacock 



PART ONE 

THE INTERVIEWS 



ROBBY AMEEN 


What inspired you to start playing the drums? When I was really 
little, I guess primary school, we were given a project. We were 
studying Native Americans and we had to make drums. I used rubber 
from the inner part of an auto tire and I put it over a can and I had 
these little chopsticks - so I had a little drumset. I used to play that, a 
lot. 

Later on, some cousins of mine were getting married. I went to 
the wedding and they had a drumset up in the attic that they weren’t 
using. They knew I’d been playing on these rubber things for so 
many years so they gave me the drumset and I just started playing, 
you know. The funny thing is the guy who gave me the drumset, my 
cousin who was a little older, heard me playing and said “You sound 
good, but you know, by the time you are ready to turn pro, it’ll all be 
computers.” He said that back in 1970 - so he was right! 

At about the same time I had a teacher in school that gave me 
an early Miles Davis record and he gave me Coltrane’s “Africa/ 
Brass.” I was in the fourth or fifth grade and I freaked out - I didn’t 
understand any of it, but I loved it. That was a great introduction - It 
blew my mind. 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? I was just 
totally into it. Whether you’re into sports, music or whatever, if that’s 
what you want to do with your life there’s usually a point pretty early 
on where it just grabs you and that’s all you do. You know, where it’s 
like your parents have to pull you away from it as opposed to telling 
you to practice. So I was just practicing for hours and hours and 
hours a day like everybody does. 1 just wanted to make it as a profes¬ 
sional drummer and hoped that that could happen. That was really 
my goal. I idolized lots of drummers, you know, Steve Gadd, Elvin 
Jones and 1 was lucky enough to see a lot of these guys play. I’d go 



watch them play and go home dreaming about it. 


How did you approach your own development? I started out self- 
taught, then I had a teacher for like 6 months. He was head of the 
local union and he’d spend the whole lesson on the phone yelling at 
people. He was one of these practice pad guys - he wouldn’t let me 
play the drumset, which was frustrating, but it helped with my hands. 
I understand it now but he was a little too extreme. 

Then I studied with a piano player which was kind of hip. He 
was a jazz player who used to be a drummer. We would just play to¬ 
gether - he’d write out stuff and he’d write out drum pieces then he’d 
play on the piano and I’d have to play what he wrote. 

Later on in high school I got to study with Ed Blackwell, 
which was fantastic. He had just had problems with his kidney so 
he’d slowed down and was teaching at a University. I went and found 
him in the town he was teaching and I got to study with him. 

My practice was pretty much what a teacher would have you 
practice, you know, it could be snare drum etudes, exercises Ed gave 
me, and then of course practicing to records - which is probably 
mostly what I did. Another thing I did was play along to salsa re¬ 
cords. The thing about that which was very cool was that there were 
no drums in salsa so I was kind of inventing my own thing and you 
sort of knew whether you are clashing or not. I spent quite a lot of 
time doing that too. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? Really to just do what I 
do, and do more of it. I’m starting to write more, which is something 
I never really did before. I’ve done a few records with Horacio Her¬ 
nandez (a double drum band) but now I’m working on a solo record. 
The thing that I’ve always felt about writing a solo record is that you 
should write the music - you don’t have to write all of it necessarily, 
but otherwise you’re still sort of a sideman. You know, you’ve got to 
write the music or it’s really not your record. You can lead a band and 



all that but I think it should be your music. So that’s one of the goals, 
to do more of that. The other thing is just try to get better man. I’m 
trying to get better everyday and that’s a major goal. 

What was the turning point in your career? When I first came to 
New York I started playing on the street so I definitely needed a turn¬ 
ing point! But, I can’t really say that it was one thing for me, it’s sort 
of one thing after another. One of the best things that ever happened 
was when Dave Valentine called me to do a record - I’d already done 
some records and some jingles but that record put me out there - cer¬ 
tainly in terms of latin/latin jazz. A lot of people heard that record 
and that’s when Ruben Blades called. It was a GRP record so they 
started calling me for stuff, and I even got calls to do some film 
work. It kind of put me out there so I guess that would be the closest 
thing to a turning point but I like to think of it as a bunch of gradual 
things not one major event. 

What was the toughest point in your career? That was probably 
about eight or nine years ago and I think I got kind of complacent in 
my playing. I would always practice but I wasn’t really practicing 
like I should, you know, trying to get that much better. A few people 
told me, “you know man, your stuff is weak!” and I think it kind of 
woke me up. I thought “Yeh!” so I just started hitting it again and 
learning stuff that I hadn’t learned before. I started really woodshed- 
ding again and I think my playing got a lot better and I got a lot more 
confident. I think that was the hardest thing, I kind of got my ass 
kicked and realized I’ve got to take care of this. 

Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? There’s general 
insecurity that you always have. You think, “I can’t believe I’m doing 
this”, “There’s so many people better than me”. It’s sort of an insecu¬ 
rity thing that’s always in the back of my mind and yet it really is just 
in the background. I think it gets less and less - the older I get the 



more confident I get. However insecure you become, you just think, 
“I must be doing something right because I’m still out here doin’ it!” 

How do you handle nerves? I would always get somewhat nervous 
but it was never really a big thing - I never got freak out panic kind 
of nerves. The funny thing is, on the occasions that I played a sta¬ 
dium gig, TV or something like that I seemed to be much less nerv¬ 
ous than when 1 played a small club to a bunch of drummers that 1 
know and respect. That’s just the way it is. 

I think it happens to a lot of people but what I have to do is try 
to play the way I really play as opposed to thinking what a drummer 
likes to hear. I think that takes a lot of maturity because 1 know that I 
used to fall in the trap of trying to show off if there’s a bunch of 
drummers there. Of course, you’re not helping out the music and the 
sax player turns around and says “ What the f**k are you doing to¬ 
night!” 

I think a lot of it has to do with just getting inside of the music 
and that takes you away from nervousness. If you think about every¬ 
body that’s watching you then that’s gonna affect you in a negative 
way. 

How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? Sometimes 
if I have a pair of sticks in my hand I might do a little roll around on 
the table or my leg. Sometimes I just do it with my hands, double 
strokes on the table or whatever. It’s not really a ritual - some guys 
do - but, you know, 1 play everyday whether it’s a gig or practicing 
so I always feel like I’m somewhat lose and ready. 

A lot of times, the night before when I’m in bed, I’ll just tap, 
you know, between my thumb and index finger -1 do that a lot. Espe¬ 
cially if it’s something tricky and I know I’ve got to do it the next 
day. I’ll just keep doing it and doing it and so my wife says, “What 
are you doing?” 



How do you stay motivated and inspired? Going and seeing people 
play - not just the guys I used to idolize earlier, which is always 
great, but also all of the new guys coming up - it’s like that all the 
time, especially in New York. It is pretty amazing now with the You¬ 
Tube phenomenon because people are constantly emailing you links. 
There are so many people out there that nobody would have heard of 
ten or twenty years ago but now you can see them. There is so much 
stuff and so many great, great players. I think just going out to hear 
people play and YouTube - that sure as hell could keep you inspired. 

I have a theory that the level of greatness is higher than it’s 
ever been and yet the quality of the music, particularly pop music, is 
at the lowest point it’s ever been. It’s unbelievable, there are more 
great players now, in any style, whether classical, jazz or whatever 
but it’s a real paradox that the commercially consumed music is defi¬ 
nitely at an all time low. That’s a real problem, because you’ve got all 
these great players - I think the great players are going to have to 
come up with something...a new music! 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? As obvious as it sounds, my confidence 
has grown as a player through practicing. It doesn’t necessarily have 
to be working a certain technique and I’m not even talking about 
hours and hours a day but just going down and practicing. It’s not 
really a tool, it’s probably the first thing your grade school teacher 
will tell you but it’s definitely true. 

What do you think makes a great musician? A certain amount of 
attention to the craft - everybody has to have that. Doing something 
new - I think everybody goes through a period where you have cer¬ 
tain idols and you emulate them which means you’re gonna play 
what they play but breaking through that and getting your own voice 
is important. I really think that a big part of being a great musician is 
when you transcend the instrument, the genre, the style and then 



you’re in the zone. The great, great musicians are there most of the 
time. You can feel it, you can see it and certainly you can hear it. 
There’s a consistency and so often they get into that zone. 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians who are trying 
to make it? It no longer matters where you’re bom or where you 
grow up in tenns of what kind of music you’re going to play. That 
went out a long time ago. You know, Joe Zawinul grew up in Austria, 
if you grow up in Sao Paulo it doesn’t mean you’re going to have to 
play samba. You might have your favorite kind of music when you’re 
young, we all do, but don’t limit yourself to one style because that’s 
not where it’s at. 

It’s certainly the case in jazz - recently you’ve got critics 
talking about the so called new phenomenon in jazz with all these 
international faces that are applying their local music to jazz and cre¬ 
ating something new. Well, I think that’s the biggest bunch of BS I’ve 
ever heard because that’s what it’s always been about. They’re talk¬ 
ing about it like it’s something new - these are the same critics that 
would for years never consider listening to Weather Report or Ma- 
havishnu, stating that it’s just sold out fusion. Well no, because that’s 
exactly what they are championing now. So, obviously the best thing 
is not to limit yourself and try to find the groove, whether it’s country 
and western, punk or whatever - just find the groove and it’ll be fun 
to play. 

Also, just to be aware that the business sucks - it really does, 
right now the business sucks! The bread has gotten worse, there are 
less lucrative jobs, there’s not as much recording, the recordings that 
are there pay a lot less, you know, record sales, the whole thing. 
There’s less and less appreciation for a real live musician. So just be 
aware, it’s never been easy but economically it’s tough. 



KENNY ARONOFF 

What inspired you to start playing the drums? I grew up in a very 
small town of 3000 people, Stockbridge, MA. Every Memorial Day a 
marching band came through the town and I saw the drum line which 
got me really, really excited. That was my first memory of really be¬ 
ing excited by the drums. I was maybe around eight years old at the 
time. I would ride my little bike around the drummers and I’d follow 
them all day long. Wherever they marched I would follow them. An¬ 
other big event was when The Beatles came to America. I was about 
ten years old by then. As soon as 1 saw the movie A Hard Day’s 
Night, that was it for me, I started a band the following week! 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? My main 
goal was just to have fun. I fantasized about being in The Beatles or a 
band like that and my goal was just to have fun. It wasn’t until maybe 
when I was 18, the summer before I went to start my studies at uni¬ 
versity that I got serious. 

How did you approach your own development? I did five years of 
classical training at university - one year at the University of Massa¬ 
chusetts and four years at Indiana University where I studied classi¬ 
cal percussion. The summer before I went to do my first year at uni¬ 
versity I was practicing eight hours a day, seven days a week but it 
wasn’t all on drumset. I did three hours on mallets, two hours on tim¬ 
pani, two hours on snare drum and then an hour on drumset. I’d also 
play in a jazz trio five nights a week. I was completely devoted to 
music and then I went to university and it was a big challenge. 

I just worked as hard as I could and tried to be the best wher¬ 
ever I was. My theory for success is hard work fuelled by passion 
and constantly educating yourself will give you the opportunity to be 
as good as you can be in the environment you live in. I rose to the top 
everywhere I was. It took a while but I would always excel and be- 



come the best wherever I was. 


Do you still set goals for yourself today? I’ve devoted my life to 
this so I just want to keep it all going. I’m still trying to get better and 
keep doing what I do. It’s my life and it’s what I do! 

What was the turning point in your career? The big breakthrough 
was joining the John Mellencamp Band. Two years after I joined the 
band we were on the cover of Rolling Stone magazine, we won a 
Grammy Award for best album of the year, we had two number one 
hit singles, and we had two singles in the top ten in the same week. 
We were the new hot band! 

What’s been the toughest point in your career? You’ve always got 
to deal with adversity no matter what you do or where you are in 
your career. The hard part is to overcome that adversity, when you’re 
backed up against the wall, when things are not going the way you 
want them to go. It may be something that you can deal with imme¬ 
diately or something you’re going to spend a year or two dealing 
with. It could be getting fired, not getting hired or whatever it may be 
but the challenge is to continue to overcome the things that aren't 
going the way you want them to go. 

Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? Not too much. I 
wouldn’t say fear but I have been nervous for sure. There was one 
time when I won a concerto competition on marimba - I picked the 
introduction to Rondo Capriccioso by Camille Saint-Saens which is a 
violin concerto that some of the world’s greatest violinists would use 
as their encore, you can hear it on my website Hyperlink “http:// 
www.kennyaronoff.com” under the audio section. I practiced that 
piece for two hours a day for a year. I won the competition and the 
performance was in this huge opera hall with a sixty-piece orchestra. 
They rolled my Marimba out, I had everything memorized and I was 



very nervous for that performance. 

Another time was with the buddy Rich Big Band. I was nerv¬ 
ous for that - I didn’t really have a lot of time to practice because 1 
was doing sessions in Los Angeles, Nashville and Montreal. I had to 
practice in between takes or at the end of a session. 

How do you handle nerves? I don’t get nervous anymore. I feel 
very confident in what I’m doing. I may have concern that at any 
moment something can go wrong that is out of my control especially 
if I’m performing a TV show or a live gig. All of a sudden you have 
technical problems - I break a die-cast hoop on my snare, the moni¬ 
tor system shuts down and you can’t hear, the artist counts off the 
tune and you can’t hear that, you can’t hear his guitar, you don’t 
know when to come in - things are going to happen all the time, you 
just have to be able to deal with it. I don’t get nervous but I can get 
excited and sometimes surprised! 

How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? I have a 
warm-up that I go through when I’m on tour, some exercise and some 
stretches. I’m about to do two very big shows with two bands that I 
don’t play with at all - these are famous bands and there will be no 
rehearsals, just a sound check. I have to spend hundreds of hours 
writing out very, very detailed charts. It’s a super band that I’ll be 
doing this show with, guys from Lynard Skynard, Santana, Toto, 
Boston and Steppenwolf and I have to play songs from all these dif¬ 
ferent bands with no rehearsal. I have to be massively prepared and I 
have to do all of this while I’m on tour. The day before I will practice 
on the drumset but other than that I’m just listening to songs and 
reading massive amounts of notes! 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? It’s a genetic thing, it’s 
just in me. My feeling is that once you lose your passion and your 
inspiration then that’s when you are in trouble. That’s what makes 



you! It’s like a car, transportation that gets you somewhere. Hard 
work is the car, it’s transportation that gets you through life and pas¬ 
sion is the gasoline that you put in the car. A car won’t go without gas 
and a human won’t move without passion. 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? Physically and mentally for me the best 
I play is when I have good muscle tone, when I’m eating right, when 
I’m sleeping right and I stretch so I have good flexibility. I’m a health 
nut so I try to take care of myself. 

Psychologically, It comes from time and experience. I believe 
that some psychological conditions are based on your chemistry. Eve¬ 
rybody has a different chemical composition and your chemistry can 
affect your psychological condition. Some people have more dopa¬ 
mine and seratonin in them, some people have more adrenalin, some 
people are hyper, some people are mellow. All these conditions affect 
how you feel in a situation. Everybody has a different life experience 
and depending on the individual you can get into a situation that will 
trigger past experiences - it can make you very uncomfortable or 
very nervous and once you become nervous that will affect your 
chemistry which will affect you psychologically and it goes back 
around and around. One affects the other! It goes from your brain to 
your body to your brain, back and forth real fast. 

What do you think makes a great musician? Somebody who has 
technical ability on their instrument but who is a complete musician 
that doesn’t just think about their part and their instrument but they 
listen (the key word is listen) to everybody else and what they are 
doing. We add to that and try to be part of the team. 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians who are trying 
to make it? Well, it’s a very, very tough business right now and the 
best thing to do is just work as hard as you can, be as good as you 



can and try to get along with people - that’s all you can do. There is 
no formula for success. All you can do is work hard and be the best 
that you can be in the area you live. 



J.D. BLAIR 

What inspired you to start playing the drums? It is a gift from 
God almighty. As a kid, I heard a James Brown record, "Live At The 
Apollo" and that got me inspired to start playing the drums. 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? I did not 

have goals at the time. I just played every chance I got at the house 
on furniture, and catalogues. It was something that I did because it 
was fun. 

How did you approach your own development? As I got older, I 
read magazines and took lessons. I was fortunate enough to start 
drumming in an award winning high school band program. We were 
trained to strive for excellence at all times. I enjoy playing to a click. 
I live for the GROOVE. When I need to solo, I try to think about 
playing melody, and keeping the listener's head bobbing. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? Yes, I set goals for myself. 
The resume speaks for itself. Nothing has changed. I strive for excel¬ 
lence at all times. 

What was the turning point in your career? The turning point of 
my career was getting the drum chair for Shania's, "Come On Over" 
tour. Although I was prepared and executed at three auditions, I did 
not expect to get the job. My mindset was to have fun every chance 
that I got to play. 

What was the toughest point in your career? The toughest point in 
my career was my grandmother dying while I was on tour overseas. 
She raised me since my mother passed when I was 11, and Dad was 
on active duty in the Air Force. I got thru it with prayer, and an amaz¬ 
ing cast of band mates. They were willing to cancel so that I could 



come back for her funeral. 1 stayed, and we played our best show 
ever! 


Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? I have not suf¬ 
fered from neither fear nor insecurity. 

How do you handle nerves? I handle nerves by praying, and utiliz¬ 
ing breathing exercises. 

How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? I feel that 
when I do one gig, no one effort is greater than the other. There is a 
saying, "You are only as good as your last gig." If you need to read, 
play to a click, get along with band mates, create parts, do all of them 
well. 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? My motivation is par¬ 
tially inspired by having bills to pay and never being satisfied with 
my efforts. 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 
helped you perform better? The major tool that I employ for help¬ 
ing me to perform better is staying relaxed. 

What do you think makes a great musician? I am not as keen on 
chops, as I am on a musician's personality. I truly respect people that 
are great players and are humble. An example is the late guitarist, 
Chalmers Eddie "Spanky" Alford. He was a musician's musician. He 
was a great friend and did not brag about his accomplishments. He 
showed up to play, and helped aspiring musicians at a moment's no¬ 
tice. I knew that he had an impressive resume. It was not until after 
his passing that I found out that he had helped drive the multi¬ 
platinum sales of The Mighty Clouds of Joy, Tony! Toni! Tone!, The 
Bee Gees, Babyface, Eric Benet, John Mayer, D' Angelo, Joss Stone, 



Common, A Tribe Called Quest, The Roots, Roy Hargrove, Jill Scott, 
A1 Green, Fred Hammond, Shirley Caesar and Erykah Badu to name 
a few. I am honored to have been able to play with "Spanky". 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians who are trying 
to make it? The advice I would offer to any aspiring musician? 
There are no guarantees. Do it because you love it. Try to keep it so 
that it's fun to play. Learn different styles of music, and surround 
yourself with great players as often as possible. Never be satis¬ 
fied with your accomplishments. Relocate if you become the, "Big 
fish in a small pond." Be on time and prepared for your jobs. Do not 
participate in promoting rumors. Try to be nice, even when it doesn't 
feel like the right thing to do. Finally, keep Almighty God in your 
plans. I am the proof of what I have printed. 

Psalm 150! 

J. D. Blair, "The Groove Regulator" 



TERRI LYNE CARRINGTON 

What inspired you to start playing the drums? My dad played and 
my grandfather who passed away before I was born, but his drums 
were still in the house and 1 asked to play them when 1 was seven. 

What were your main goals as a kid learning her craft? 1 just 
wanted to be the best I could be. I think I was like that with 
everything...! always wanted to excel. There is an emotional reward 
for doing well and being praised - one which I enjoyed. So, I always 
tried to do well.... 

How did you approach your own development? I did not think 
about it much because I was so young when I started, but as I became 
an adult, I had to try to take myself more out of the equation and not 
put myself under a microscope as much. 1 had to look at the total pic¬ 
ture and total sound of whatever I was playing. Once I did that, my 
playing grew much more. Selflessness is a big part of it. Wayne 
Shorter told me that it is only music, a small drop in the ocean of life. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? Yes, but not hard goals on 
the instrument. General goals of how I think my playing can improve 
and I just think about it and try to apply it. 

What was the toughest point in your career? Hard question for 
me... It is all in the perception... I could say that trying for over 10 
years to get signed after selling 100,000 units and being nominated 
for a Grammy was tough, and it was, but it is all relative. I made 
great relationships and connections with great artists during that time. 
AND played some great music... So, I have no complaints.... How 
did you get through it? By appreciating what 1 did have.... 


Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? I would not be- 



lieve anyone that says they have not.... What did you do to battle 
it? Remembered what an old guy told me once...You can only play 
one gig at a time - meaning there will always be gigs.... And your 
only real competition is yourself...And that I was the best Terri Lyne 
Carrington there is.... 

How do you handle nerves? I use to have a drink, but then that 
started making me sluggish, which is not good for a drummer. So, I 
have done some meditating and also just train myself to relax. I can¬ 
not play well if I am not relaxed. Deep breaths and smiling help too... 

How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? I think 
about what I have to do... try to focus and not be distracted. I try to 
listen as best I can and focus on that, which helps me get inside of the 
music. As long as I am inside of it then 1 am OK. On the rare occa¬ 
sion that I can't get inside of it, it really feels horrible, but I plow 
through anyway.... 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? I teach and I listen to 
others... 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? Yes, don't overplay is a big one.... 
Sometimes going for something at the expense of the music or others 
is much more detrimental than laying low and feeling your way... 
Applying the wisdom you develop as a person to music as well... Be¬ 
ing compassionate and open minded and having faith... All this 
makes me a better player.... 



MIKE CLARK 


What inspired you to start playing the drums? My father was a 
drummer first of all. He was a jazz drummer and he constantly lis¬ 
tened to records by Art Blakey, Benny Goodman, Duke Ellington, 
Miles Davis, Sarah Vaughan and Count Basie. He also liked blues (or 
what they called jump music in those days) Louis Jordan, Roy 
Brown, Wynonie Harris and that type of thing. Those were the re¬ 
cords I heard when I was four or five all the time. He played them at 
parties he had at his house and all his friends were musicians so they 
would come over to party and listen to that music. 

There was a drum set in the house so I just went over to 
it and started playing. I was about four and I could kind of play. I 
guess my brain internalized all that music so by the time I was four I 
could play a tom-tom drum solo kind of thing like “Sing, Sing, Sing” 
with Gene Krupa. When my father realized that, he took me to a 
nightclub and had me play with a band - that very night! The audi¬ 
ence all loved it and I’ve been playing ever since. 

I could kind of naturally play right away as a kid. I 
didn’t sound like a little kid banging things - it was already there. 
From then on my father would get me gigs as a child drummer and I 
became a kind of prodigy playing with big bands and jazz bands all 
over the United States. 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? I wanted 
to be like all of the great drummers that I ever heard. I wanted to be 
like all those guys and 1 wanted to play in famous bands and make 
records just like they did. But I also realized that 1 loved the music so 
much that if I didn't play drums I’d play piano, trumpet - I’d play 
something, that’s for sure. You know I was a working drummer as a 
child and in my teens. By the time I was ten, eleven, twelve I was 
getting involved in bands with other children that were playing be¬ 
bop. I wanted to be a bebop artist - I loved Max Roach, Philly Jo 



Jones, Roy Haynes and Jimmy Cobb and all those guys. I also liked 
big band drummers like Sonny Payne, Buddy Rich, Louie Bellson 
and all those cats. 1 liked those guys and wanted to be one of those 
guys. That was my goal, to become a name jazz drummer. 

How did you approach your own development? I just practiced in 
my room ALL the time. By the time I was twelve most of my friends 
were in the school jazz band and the big band and so I played at my 
house not only by myself all the time but with the band all the time. 
We were playing together all the time. In fact, most of my skills are 
with a band, they are not just alone at the drumset. My training grew 
up with the band so I never really heard the drums outside of the mu¬ 
sic. I always heard the music first and the drums second. All 1 know 
is that I loved the feeling of a swingin’ bass line and a swingin’ ride 
beat so that’s what we did. In those days rock n’ roll had just started 
to become popular so in most of the school bands and on all of the 
gigs that I worked we always played jazz. Nobody ever thought 
about playing rock or anything like that. It was popular but it was 
something that only Elvis Presley, Fats Domino and Little Richard 
did - it wasn’t something that the rest of us did. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? The goals I set for myself 
today are a couple of things like trying to carry the history onto 
younger people and make sure that they know where the music actu¬ 
ally came from and the people that really played it. I want to perpetu¬ 
ate the history, to let people know who did what and where it came 
from. The history of jazz drumming and rhythm and blues music is 
under my hands and feet so when I’m playing it I’m perpetuating the 
history. When I’m talking to people and giving a class it’s the same. 
Too many people don’t really know where the music came from and 
don’t care and that’s why the contour of the music today sounds 
strange. It doesn’t swing as hard as it used to. The jazz doesn’t swing 
as hard as it used to and the funk ain’t as funky as it used to be. 



That’s how I feel anyway - there are some great technicians, don’t 
get me wrong, but that’s not my thing. 

I also want to present conversational music where 
there’s a lot of interplay so that none of the musicians feel stifled and 
the music is open so that the audience can also feel that we’re having 
a conversation. It’s not one guy showing off - that’s frightfully im¬ 
mature and one of the reasons the world is f**ked up. 

What was the turning point in your career? The high point of my 
career was when I was hired to play with Herbie Hancock. For the 
first two years I loved the band and I loved the music and I lived for 
it. I thought it was going to be more of a jazz gig but it wasn’t so I 
tried to make it as jazzy as I could. He didn't want me to play all over 
the drums like Elvin Jones or guys like that - he wanted me to play 
more time but on tunes like ‘Actual Proof’ he let me play how I felt. 
That was the high point, we were creating the music. You know there 
was no real studio sounds or drums sounds and nobody used words 
like the pocket - this was all experimental so we were making it up - 
and it was very exciting. I, of course, was influenced by Miles 
Davis’s band and certainly big time by “A Love Supreme” and all of 
Coltrane’s music. I felt like we were making up new music like I 
thought those guys were when they did it. 

Another huge high was coming to New York and playing 
straight ahead jazz with all these great musicians. I’m still here and 
that’s still what I love doing. 

What was the toughest point in your career? After two years the 
music with Herbie became very commercial and very straight. It 
sounded like a rhythm section that needed a singer. It sounded like 
backing tracks but no vocals. I don’t know why Herbie was doing 
that. It turned out “Actual Proof’ was the best thing we ever did 
when I was with him. That was the only time I was really able to play 
or put forward my point of view. But, when it became real commer- 



cial after “Man-Child” and “Secrets” and all that stuff I was very 
unhappy about what was going on. But, I was making money and 
traveling so it was hard to turn it down. I was really not enjoying the 
music at that point - it sounded like I should have been one of those 
LA studio drummers, which I’m not. It was tough for me to pretend 
to be interested in music that I didn’t like. I stayed around for about a 
year or two longer than 1 should have. Anyway, it’s cool now. Every¬ 
body goes through stuff like that in life. It seemed like a big thing 
back then but I don’t even think about it any more. 

Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? When I was 
younger I did but since I started chanting it’s never crossed my mind. 
That’s why I kept chanting because it kept that away from me - it 
kept those feelings in check. It was Buddhism for me - I know a lot 
of other guys that do positive thinking and things like that but I found 
what I like. 

Also, you need to take your ego out of the equation. If 
your constantly thinking about what another drummer is gonna think 
of your performance you have to either overcome it or stop playing. 
The drummers that play to impress other drummers are the guys who 
suffer from this. Most of the drummers that I know that play music 
don’t think about this at all. That’s how I feel - you have to put your 
ego in check. If you’re up there in fear it’s probably your ego. 

How do you handle nerves? I don’t get nervous when I play. I feel 
like I’m bringing something that people want to hear and I also feel 
like I’m playing for others. I’m not playing for my ego. I don’t care 
how fast another drummer can roll or how good he is, I’m only inter¬ 
ested in what I do. I like to hear what other people can do but I don’t 
feel in competition with them because I’m a musician not a drummer. 
So I feel my contribution is part of a band and is music - it’s not 
about how high I can jump or fast I can roll or what I can do with one 
hand or any of that. 



Of course, I like to have decent drumming techniques so 
that I can play what I hear but other than that I’m not interested in the 
latest type of lick or the latest drum sound or any of that - I couldn’t 
care less. So therefore, I’m not intimidated when I play and I’ve 
played in front of all the greatest drummers in the world a billion 
times and it doesn’t seem to bother me. It’s really about what’s going 
on with the music and the musicians. 

How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? I don’t 
really prepare mentally for a performance. I’m a Buddhist, I practice 
Buddhism - Herbie Hancock taught me. I chant “Nam - my oho - 
renge - kyo.” Buddhism postulates that that is the driving force of the 
universe so I chant. Herbie taught me this and I’m still doing it. That 
keeps my life condition real high so that I feel super focused when I 
play. I don’t ever feel spaced out when I play -1 used to but I don’t 
any more. 

I also need a rehearsal to know the music because if I 
know the music it’s better for me. I don’t really prepare mentally for 
a performance unless I’m rehearsing with people but I do try to pre¬ 
pare myself to be as focused as I possibly can. Muhammad Ali said 
when he was fighting Joe Frazier the first time “I won the first five or 
six rounds but I lost that tight focus.” Well, it’s the same thing with 
me when I play - if I lose that tight focus then I’m not as effective. 
So I work on staying focused and being in the moment. 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? I love jazz music so 
much that when I’m in New York, which is where I live, It’s always 
exciting to go and see anybody play jazz music - whether it’s on the 
street, in an expensive night club or out in the park for free. The jazz 
music in New York makes all of the jazz music everywhere else 
sound quite different. It doesn’t even sound like the same music. That 
keeps me motivated because I love the sound of the blues and the grit 
of the street that the musicians here play with. It’s dirty and nasty and 



funky and I love it. I want to be good when I go out and play and 
that’s what keeps me motivated. 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? I’ve learned to listen on a much deeper 
level and listening to others allows me freedom. That way, I don’t 
have to play drum ideas straight through the music. By listening and 
blending it opens the doors for me to play as much drums as I want - 
IF, I want to play a lot of drums on a certain tune. 

I’ve learned the physics of being able to swing. A lot of 
guys, especially fusion drummers who try to play jazz - or even 
some of the new jazz drummers who try to play jazz - have what I 
call an uneducated ride beat. They have the feeling in their heart and 
the grit to swing but they really don’t know how to make it right be¬ 
cause they got it off records. Most of them didn’t see the originators 
live like I did - Sonny Payne, Philly Jones, Max Roach, Roy Haynes, 
Tony Williams, Elvin Jones, Tootie Heath, Lenny White, Jack Dejoh- 
nette - I saw every drummer you’ve ever seen in a magazine who 
plays jazz. It’s different live than it is on a record - and in New York 
you really learn how to play a solid quarter note. Once you have an 
effective quarter note together you can really swing. In New York 
people teach each other how to swing. When I go to other towns and 
hear musicians talking about playing behind the beat and on top of 
the beat I know right away they can’t swing. Maybe every once in a 
while it feels good to them but the rest of the time they spend their 
moments adjusting their feeling to the other people instead of laying 
it down. 

What do you think makes a great musician? Knowing when to 
play, when to assert oneself aggressively in the music and when to 
stay out of the way. 

Knowing how to play in a lot of different situations. I’m the 
type of drummer that plays my own kinds of grooves and point of 



view but I’ve learned how to play my own stuff by not forcing it on 
people and bringing it to the situation musically. 

Knowing how to be flexible with human beings so you can 
be around people a lot - whether you’re on tour or in the studio, 
whether the compositions are very intense or the music is lose and 
funky and a lot of fun. I can accommodate all those levels of inten¬ 
sity because I’ve had enough experience to be able to do it. 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians who are trying 
to make it? Don’t let anyone talk you out of your dream. If you’re 
seeing it one-way and you feel that that’s the right way to do it, don’t 
let some guy that can’t play as good as you tell you not to do it. He’s 
only doing that to put himself above you, either money wise or even 
for a vibe on the street, so I’ll take advice but I don’t listen to bull¬ 
shit. Of all the things I’ve learned - don’t listen to any bullshit!! 



JIMMY COBB 

What inspired you to start playing the drums? There was a friend 
of mine in the neighborhood that I lived who played as a hobby. I had 
some jazz records and he used to come by my house - we’d hang out, 
listen to records and play with knives and forks on the furniture to the 
rhythm of the music. His name was Walter Watkins and he got me 
interested in the drums. Also, being around a neighborhood that had a 
lot of different music that you could hear just walking down the 
streets. 

What were your goals as a kid learning his craft? I just wanted to 
be able to play as good as I heard some other people play. I used to 
listen to records and try to play along with the drummers that I liked 
at the time - Art Blakey, Max Roach, Kenny Clarke and big band 
drummers like Gene Krupa and Buddy Rich. When I was growing up 
there was a lot of big bands - occasionally you could see those bands 
because they came through town on tour so I had the opportunity to 
watch a lot of great people play and listen to a lot of great people 
play. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? I just want to be able to 
play the drums as I grow old and continue to try to sound good. 

What was the turning point in your career? I guess the turning 
point was when I left my hometown to go out into the world. I left 
town with Earl Bostic and Dinah Washington - a friend of mine got 
me that job, his name was Keter Betts. We were traveling with Wyn¬ 
ton Kelly and played for Earl Bostic and Dinah Washington. That 
was the turning point because from there I got to where I am now. I 
left Washington in 1950 and figured my best chances would be out of 
there so I’ve stayed in New York ever since. I’ve had a good run and 
you could say I’ve been lucky enough to be in the right place at the 



right time. I was able to take care of my little chance when it came 

up. 

What was the toughest point in your career? The hardest part was 
trying to come to New York and live on your own, you know, without 
any kind of help and just depending on your abilities. There were 
times when you weren’t able to do anything and you had to depend 
on money you had saved or a good friend or something. I had a good 
friend here in New York when I came - he was a drummer too. When 
I came here I checked into the Sloan House - it was kind of a YMCA 
type of thing with rooms that were cheap. I stayed about a week but 
some things occurred in there so I had to leave. I was telling him 
about it and he said why don’t you come and stay with me. He had an 
extra room so I went and stayed there for five years. If it hadn’t been 
for him I probably might have had to go back to Washington. 

Have you ever suffered from fear and insecurity? Oh yeah, a lot of 
times. When I got with Miles Davis I used to go and sit around with 
the band. Julian “Cannonball” Adderley was the saxophonist at the 
time and he told me to come along because the drummer they had, 
Philly Jo Jones wasn’t sure for a lot of the dates - Julian asked me to 
come by in case Jo didn’t turn up. He knew that I could handle it be¬ 
cause I had been in a band with him and his brother before that. One 
day I went to a record date that they were doing and Philly Jo didn’t 
show up for it - they said, “OK, you go it” and I had to finish the re¬ 
cord. Jo had already finished half of it and I had to finish the rest - it 
was Porgy And Bess. 

That was a very nerve wracking thing to do - to play a record 
date behind Philly Jo Jones with about 25 musicians. That made me 
nervous but I was able to get through it and like I always say, when 
the opportunity comes you just got to get through it - that always 
helps. 



How do you handle nerves? Everybody has nerves, you know. In 
fact, I got one job with Sarah Vaughan because the drummer they had 
got nervous in front of people. He was a good drummer, I can’t re¬ 
member his name now, but he got nervous in front of people and 
couldn’t play so they had to get somebody else. It’s something that 
happens to everybody. I guess in most cases over time and with expe¬ 
rience you probably get out of it. But, even now I still get nervous 
when I approach a situation that I think I’m not totally sure of. 

How do you prepare for a big performance? Just try to know what 
you are doing and always have your dexterity and your game to¬ 
gether. If you know you’re gonna do something just try to practice 
and try to get ready for it technically. You know, mostly it’s mental 
anyway - the nerves and all that stuff. You probably get nervous be¬ 
cause you think you won’t be able to play what you need to play. If 
you can get all that fixed up in front it kind of breaks down the 
nerves. You won’t be nervous because you’ve taken precautions and 
prepared for what you needed to do. 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? You listen to guys and 
you have to like the music. I’ve always liked the music! I have a little 
band, you know, Cobb’s Mob - Richard Wyands is the piano player, 
John Webber the bass player and my guitarist is Peter Bernstein. I 
just like the music and I have to pay my rent and stuff so I just keep 
at it. I’m lucky enough for people to keep bringing it forward - so 
that’s important. 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? Just believe that you can do it and have 
your technique up enough to make your belief work - that’s a mental 
tool for me! Confidence is a mental tool - if you keep your playing 
up that gives you confidence and if your confident that’ll keep your 
playing up. Your confidence is what keeps people calling you to 



work. 


What do you think makes a great musician? To be able to handle 
whatever situation you have to handle. You know, go and do a good 
job - that’s what makes a great musician. And to be able to play with 
almost anybody - that also makes a great musician. 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians who are trying 
to make it? When I’m giving clinics and I’m asked something like 
“Should I move to New York?” I say if you are in school try to learn 
everything you can learn before you strike out on your own. Then 
you’ll have a better opportunity to grasp what’s going on out here - if 
someone wants you to play dixieland you can do it, if someone wants 
you to play funk, rock n’ roll or any of that kind of stuff you can do 
it. That’s what I always say, learn everything you can learn because 
you never know what’s going to pay your rent down the road - espe¬ 
cially if you expect this to be your life’s work. 



PETER ERSKINE 


What inspired you to start playing the drums? Music. I would 
guess that the music I heard playing on my father’s record player 
when 1 was very young was what inspired me to begin playing the 
drums. I remember sitting in front of a large Klipsch monaural 
speaker cabinet in our family’s living room, listening to the sounds 
and thinking that there must be little men and women inside, making 
music. The music included LPs by Tito Puente, Art Blakey, Martin 
Denny, Esquivel and Henry Mancini! 

My father was a psychiatrist, but he had played the bass when 
he was supporting himself through college and medical school; the 
name of his band was “Fred Erskine and his Music for Modems.” He 
was a good musician, with good time. He had a couple of drums sit¬ 
ting around the house, including a conga drum from Cuba. I used to 
play along with albums. One day out of the blue I asked my father if 
I could begin taking drum lessons, and he said “Yes.” I think he was 
quite pleased that I asked. I was five years old when 1 began taking 
lessons. 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? I wanted 
to do what the musicians were doing on the LP albums I was hearing. 
I wanted to be just like them and to be able to do what they could do. 
Television at that time was showing a lot of music, and this was in¬ 
spiring as well. I wanted to be Art Blakey, and Shelly Manne, and 
Don Lamond and Sonny Payne. I wanted to be Sol Gubin, Saul 
Goodman and Elvin Jones! 

Every summer was spent going to a Stan Kenton jazz camp, 
known in those days as the National Stage Band Camps. This is 
where I first met such jazz luminaries as Louis Hayes, Joe Zawinul, 
Oliver Nelson, Ron Carter, Alan Dawson, Jimmy Garrison, Donald 
Byrd, et al. (Other students attending the camps at that time included 
Gary Burton, Keith Jarrett, Randy Brecker, Don Grolnick and David 



Sanborn.) Of course, the members of the Kenton band were there, as 
well as Stan’s staff of composers and arrangers. These were all very 
generous people with their time, talent and wisdom. 

One piece of advice that made the biggest impression: “Listen 
to every kind of music.” (Johnny Richards). 

I eventually started studying classical (orchestral) percussion, 
and for a while, this is what 1 wanted to do: play in an orchestra. 

My main goals, then, were to practice for my lessons and make 
my teachers happy, and to experience as much music as was possible. 
My parents were completely supportive of this, and I was allowed to 
play music in the house at any and all hours and volumes. 

How did you approach your own development? I’m not sure that I 
understand your question, to be honest. I just played...and I listened 
to a lot of music. In that sense, I was always practicing. I also studied 
piano and trumpet in addition to drums and mallet percussion. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? Any goals I set nowadays 
are usually along the lines of trying to be a better person. I have al¬ 
ways strived to play music with the best of intentions and the utmost 
of sincerity; I don’t know any other way to do it (but I do know how 
to do it better nowadays than when I was younger). I guess if I were 
to think about specific musical goals, then those would be along the 
lines of trying to find those moments of musical truth every time I 
play. I enjoy the craft, as well as the art, of playing. I’m also trying to 
learn to be a better composer, especially in terms of orchestration and 
counterpoint. 

What was the toughest point in your career? There were a couple 
of times during my tenure with Weather Report when I truly just 
wanted to pack it in and go home; it’s easy to get tired of the touring, 
the rigors of traveling and working and eating and socializing all with 
the same people, day and night after day and night ~ especially tough 



when your efforts are being criticized or (from your point of view) 
not being appreciated. But I would always remember two things: 1, 
these people knew more about this music than I did, and 2, plenty of 
musicians come and go; the ones who “stay” are the ones who stick 
around ... I wanted to be sure 1 was one of those people, because 1 
was (and am) still learning, and being in Weather Report was the best 
possible educational opportunity that I could hope for. Besides, a day 
or two would go by after a rough gig, and all would be well again (or 
even better). 

Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? Beginning from 
when I was a young drummer being asked to perform for relatives 
every time they would visit our home, 1 have not been a fan of having 
to play drum solos in front of an “expectant audience” (or other 
drummers); I sensed an expectation that was extra-musical, not part 
of the naturally-occurring musical arc, and so didn’t like having to 
play “drumically.” 1 was more of a “1 just want to play in the band” 
kind of drummer. (I over-compensated for a while, playing some loud 
and long-winded solos, and have been trying to atone for these musi¬ 
cal sins ever since!). 

One time when I was told that I would have to follow the then 
new-on-the-scene and very hot Dennis Chambers at a drum festival 
(in solo performance), 1 expressed my reluctance about playing at 
this festival to my wife. She asked my why, and I said that “I’ll be 
following Dennis Chambers’ performance,” and she asked “So?” I 
replied “So, he is so strong ...” To which she wisely countered: 
“Hmm ... use his strength to your advantage.” And so, after Dennis’ 
amazing performance, I started my 1 hour presentation by simply 
playing the brushes, and then I let the music take me to where it was 
going. This involves truly LISTENING to the music ~ even when it’s 
just yourself; the sound of the drums and the sound of the room and 
the motifs that you play and the variations that you can come up with 
are all interconnected, and if you connect these things to your imagi- 



nation, then there’s no time or reason to experience fear or insecurity. 
It becomes ALL ABOUT THE MUSIC. 


How do you handle nerves? I don’t get nervous so often when I 
play. Performing is not usually an issue for me (“live” performance); 
I’ve been doing this a long time. When I was young, I would get 
nervous.. .I’d handle that by throwing up! Experience helps. 

Steve Gadd once paid me a left-handed compliment at a 
Zildjian Cymbal Company-sponsored tribute to Roy Haynes, Louie 
Bellson and Earl Palmer during a music trade show. Most every 
drummer in attendance at the NAMM convention was there. The 
drums were sounding good, the band was sounding good, and I was 
sounding good and having a good time. So, during a break when 
some of us were having our photographs taken, Steve said: I gotta 
hand it to you. You’ve got a lot of balls to get up there and play in 
front of all these guys.” I asked what he meant, and he continued “All 
these drummers out there ...” and I replied “Hey, it’s a gig ... F**k 
it, I don't care.” After a pause, he commented: “... the size of coco¬ 
nuts.” Funny guy. 

How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? I will spend 
a lot of time aurally “imaging” the music that I’m going to play, es¬ 
pecially if it involves written notation, as in when I am playing with 
an orchestra (I get called to play a number of contemporary pieces 
that call for drumset soloist with orchestra). I do my homework. So, 
there’s not a whole lot to get nervous about. Kind of like a downhill 
racer on a ski course. There’s plenty of improvisation along the way, 
but you know the way because you’re prepared. 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? By looking at my wife’s 
beautiful smile, or being with or thinking about our two children, or 
thinking about some of the great musicians I have been blessed 
enough to work with. Also, the music itself keeps me motivated. I 



love the sensation of the stick tips touching the cymbals and drums, 
and I love the 3-D real-time architecture of playing the drums; com¬ 
posing as I play, in other words. It’s like musical Sudoku, only better. 


Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? Yes ... the art of surrender. I’m also 
really enjoying the instrument more and more now. There’s so much 
to discover. It’s quite fun. 



ANTON FIG 


What inspired you to start playing the drums? I don’t think I ever 
just decided to play - I always found myself playing. I was always 
drawn to the sound of the drums and felt like the drums chose me as 
opposed to me choosing the drums. When I was three or four I was 
playing lots of pots and pans around the house and some friends of 
my parents brought me a toy set when I was five - that was a result 
of me having a pretty keen interest in the drums. 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? When I 
started out, I loved to play, so that’s all I wanted to do. When I was a 
teenager I just wanted to get as good as I could become. Then, when I 
was eighteen I wanted to travel to see and hear the drummers over¬ 
seas. We were sort of cut off in South Africa from the rest of the 
world at that time because of the apartheid era. My parents said that I 
could go overseas as long as I got a degree so 1 went to the New Eng¬ 
land Conservatory of Music and did a degree. I would say by then I 
was pretty serious about what I wanted to do as a career and I just 
wanted to be the best musician I could be. 

How did you approach your own development? When I was 
young I just played, I didn’t really think much about it at all. I heard 
drummers who could play much more than 1 could technically and 
tried to emulate them. In South Africa we didn’t really see other 
drummers play - we could only hear them on records. We sort of had 
to find our own way. I used to go to local teachers and ask “how do 
you hold the sticks?” and “what are the rudiments?” It’s not like it is 
today where you can buy DVD’s and get instruction from the best 
people or call someone up - I don’t think the video machine was 
even invented back then! We had to pretty much find our own way. 

When I came to America I studied classical percussion under 
Vic Firth. I took a few lessons one summer with Alan Dawson and 



some lessons with different people but I never really had a drumset 
teacher that I studied with for three or four years that had a whole 
system of teaching. A teacher can really give you short cuts and sys¬ 
tems to develop yourself - I never really had that so I feel like I’m 
lacking some of the basics and the building blocks that some of the 
other guys have. As a result I’m still kind of feeling a deficiency, 
technically speaking - especially when I hear what’s going on today! 
On the plus side though I was able to develop in my own way - we 
had to find out on our own and I kind of developed my own version 
of what I was hearing. 

Once I finished school I moved down to New York - school 
had been really good, I did a classical degree and a jazz degree simul¬ 
taneously so I got to play in orchestra and big band, small jazz com¬ 
bos and lots of different groups. Growing up in South Africa I was 
more of a rock drummer but studying enabled me to immerse myself 
in classical music and jazz music for five to six years. When I came 
to New York it was an exciting time - there was that whole kind of 
mixture between rock and jazz - that really appealed to me and I kind 
of came at it from a rock point of view trying to play a bit of jazz. 1 
was inspired by the likes of Mitch Mitchell and Ginger Baker who 
took rock drumming and stretched it a little and then I listened to the 
jazz greats Tony Williams, Elvin Jones, Jack Dejohnette and of 
course all of Miles Davis. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? Basically I want to be¬ 
come a better player. I was always interested in the drums just for the 
drums sake. That’s why I got into music because I just loved the 
drums. I’m always trying to become a better musician whether that 
means playing more notes or less notes and I’d like to think if I ap¬ 
proach the same song a year from now I’m going to play it better a 
year from now. 


What was the turning point in your career? There were a few. The 



first one was when I played on Ace Frehley’s (KISS guitarist) solo 
album. That got a lot of attention for me and I subsequently did a lot 
of big rock albums. The second big break for me was when Paul 
Shaffer asked me to do the Letterman show. I’m happy to say things 
have been good for a long time for me now. 

What was the toughest point in your career? There hasn’t really 
been anything tough. I guess when I got The Letterman Show I was 
nervous about losing the gig - that could be viewed as a tough point. 
I thought “Why me, why do I have this job when there are so many 
fantastic drummers out there?” I had to do a lot of shows before I 
looked around and realized I’m still here. I must be doing a good job 
because If I wasn’t they would have gotten rid of me a long time ago. 
It was a self-imposed pressure and you know I just didn’t see myself 
in the right light. When I realized that I was still there and doing a 
great job everything kind of eased off. 

Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? It’s sort of part 
and parcel with the nerves. Nerves have a lot to do with insecurity 
and in my case it had a lot to with people thinking you’re good but 
you don’t necessarily think that yourself. I don’t really know where it 
came from other than wanting to be so much better than I was, you 
know I was judging myself to an impossible standard instead of be¬ 
ing where I was and accepting this is how I play. 

How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? Usually 
what I do is walk - I’ll pace around and try to get into my own shell. 
I try to centre myself and quiet my thoughts. Sometimes you think 
about how big the gig is and that can be a little unnerving so I try and 
just calm myself so when I walk on stage I’ve got a little bit of insu¬ 
lation around myself. 


How do you stay motivated and inspired? You’ve just got to look 



around you and see the fabulous talent of musicians that are around 
and how good they are. Not that music is a sport but the technicality 
has gone to an amazing level. When you consider the incredible 
technique of some guys 30 years ago there are people that can do that 
and a lot more now, just like sports technical boundaries will ad¬ 
vance. However music is not a sport and you can play something 
without using ‘technique’ at all by applying musical knowledge and 
experience - you can make a strong statement by playing two quar¬ 
ter notes as opposed to a million 32 nd notes. It’s sort of a balance be¬ 
tween knowing what to play and when to play and at the same time 
trying to develop your expertise on your instrument. It’s impossible 
to become complacent because there are always other people pushing 
you. I have so much still to learn on the drums and in music so it’s 
not really hard to stay motivated. 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? I think relaxation is the key. If you are 
relaxed you can do anything. I think it helps to do some physical ex¬ 
ercise - I’m not a physical nut or anything like that but I go for a 
swim and have a steam or something like that. When I do that I feel 
much better and I’m ready to handle the job at hand. The Lettennan 
Show has become pretty much second nature to me after 4,000 
shows, and it doesn’t require that much preparation each day, but if I 
find myself in a pressure situation - on or off the show - I’ll try to 
have a swim and a steam that morning. 

Then there’s breathing. A lot of the nerves come when you 
don’t breathe right - that kind of gets the mind going in the wrong 
direction, so anything like breathing and relaxing definitely help. 

What do you think makes a great musician? Listening - I think 
listening to other musicians. There are two kinds of playing, solo and 
ensemble. I’ve always been more interested in ensemble playing. En¬ 
semble playing can mean getting inside the music where it’s a good 



thing that you are not noticed. It can also mean having a lively con¬ 
versation, so that you are all talking very animatedly but not neces¬ 
sarily shouting at each other. That’s the kind of playing that I really 
like. I really admire great soloing and that is a whole different art but 
the part that I’m more interested in is conversing with other people 
while you are playing. 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians who are trying 
to make it? Take a leak before you go on stage! 



DAVID GARIBALDI 

What inspired you to start playing the drums? That’s a good ques¬ 
tion. We always had music going on at my house when I was little 
and I started with the violin. 1 wanted to play trumpet but there were 
no trumpets left in the school band so they gave me this violin, which 
I hated, so that lasted only a very short time. I hope violin players 
aren’t offended by this, but I couldn’t stand it. I was really attracted 
to the drums, started playing and pretty much stayed with it. 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? Well, I 
guess when I was in my last year of high school, 17 years old, 1 was 
taking piano lessons and the piano teacher got me involved in a big 
band at the music store where I was taking the lessons. They were 
playing Glen Miller music and that kind of thing and my parents let 
me out every Tuesday night to go and rehearse with them. That was 
kind of a big deal for me and when we did our first performance and 
I got paid 1 realized that I could make money playing music. That got 
me really excited about it and so it sort of just went from there. I got 
out of high school and started playing in different bands, having my 
own bands and things progressed from there. I knew when I was 17 
that this is what I wanted to do with my life, so really since then it’s 
all I’ve ever done. 

How did you approach your own development? I guess the main 
thing is to have a vision for yourself. You have to know what it is that 
you want then you have to just get down to the business of working 
towards it. There are no short cuts in this - if you really want some¬ 
thing you figure out how you’re going to go about doing it and just 
start. Practice is big - I think that’s a really important way to develop 
yourself and then just play as much as you can until you find your 
voice. 

My attitude sort of put me in situations where I could develop 



and grow. I always wanted to be around good players and so I was 
always looking for the people that could really play. 1 wasn’t really 
interested in playing in nightclubs, you know, doing Top 40 music or 
anything like that. I wanted to play! I always worked with bands that 
were doing original music and things where I could express myself in 
an individual way. I was always attracted to that. I wasn’t interested 
in sounding just like someone else as much as I wanted to have a 
sound of my own like all my favorite players have. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? Yes - I’m very busy play¬ 
ing all the time. With Tower Of Power we are on the road right now 
and it seems like we always are. Sometimes it gets a little monoto¬ 
nous - we play a lot of the same material because we work so much 
so I have to always be redefining my goals and making things stimu¬ 
lating for myself so that 1 can keep moving forward. 

What was the turning point in your career? I guess when I was 23 
years old and I joined the Tower. That was kind of the biggest event 
in my life I guess you would say. Everything that I am today as a mu¬ 
sician is because of the freedom I was given in this drum chair. I was 
able to find myself and find my voice and still get a lot of enjoyment 
out of it - I obviously still enjoy it, I’m still in the band and it’s still a 
lot of fun. This is home base for me. 

What’s been the toughest point in your career? I’d have to say 
when I wasn’t in the band. We had a lot of drug problems in the early 
years - we were young and we made money and had a lot of success 
so we also liked to get high, you know. That really destroyed a lot of 
the creative things that were going on in the band and it also de¬ 
stroyed a lot of the personal relationships. When I decided early on 
that that was not how I wanted to live my life, I tried being in the 
band straight while everyone else was really loaded. That didn’t work 
at all because when you are around a lot of people who either drink 



or are using they don't like you so much because you’re not doing 
what they are doing and you don’t like them so much because they’re 
not doing what you’re doing. The dope and alcohol comes between 
people - it sets up a lot of barriers. 

I left the band in the early years I think two or three different 
times and it was always for the same reason. Eventually when I did 
leave again, 1 think it was in 1980, I said I’m not coming back be¬ 
cause this is where these people are at. You know, never say never, 
but that 18-year period was really an adjustment. I had to learn how 
to function in music without the band - I had to develop a lot of 
things in my playing that would allow me to work with others and fit 
my playing into other situations. I couldn’t really have a signature 
sound, a recognizable, identifiable sound in a lot of the work that I 
was called to do. People didn’t want that so I had to turn it on and off 
- that was tough. 

Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? Of course, I mean 
who doesn’t. For anybody to say that they don’t, I think that they are 
telling you a little story. I’ve had periods of insecurity and fear and 
all that stuff but I think the main thing to remember is that everybody 
goes through it. Every “famous” drummer or musician you know has 
periods of self-doubt and periods of emotional instability in their 
lives, myself included, but the important thing is to look past that - 
you have to fight beyond it and don’t let it stand in the way of you 
being what you want to be. That’s a difficult thing, to look it in the 
face, whatever it is that’s bothering you, and figure out a way to 
navigate your way through it. You want to be your best and so part of 
being your best is managing those insecurities, learning how to deal 
with them, knowing yourself, knowing how you react in certain 
situations and learning how to change that so that you can function 
and get where you want to go. Everyone has fear, you just have to 
leam how to manage it and how to get past it. 



How do you handle nerves? I’ve gone through periods where I got 
very nervous and my hands shake and that kind of stuff and then 
there’s periods where you are just totally calm and I think a lot of it 
has to do with the importance that you attach to events. I always have 
a tendency to look down the road, maybe there is a performance 
coming up, and sometimes my mind will go “you’d better play well 
on that one”. As soon as you start thinking like that, looking down 
the road and telling yourself “you’d better do this”, you’ve put your¬ 
self in a bad spot - you’re creating a lot of pressure for yourself. I do 
a lot of gigs where there’s a lot of other great drummers around - you 
can be intimidated when there are people that you admire and you 
respect and you’ve listened to their records, then they are standing by 
the side of the stage checking you out and enjoying what you’re do¬ 
ing. But that’s the thing you have to remember, if your peers are sit¬ 
ting there watching you the chances are that they are enjoying it. 
They want you to do well and that’s why they’re there. If you are sit¬ 
ting there thinking they are judging you or looking at you really criti¬ 
cally then that really cuts down you’re peaceful time. 

How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? When I’m 
on the road I meditate everyday. I find it to be really helpful. Even 
though we play a lot of the same music night to night I still want to 
do well - I still prepare for it and go to areas of songs that I still have 
problems with and then I go and rehearse those things. I always have 
a practice session during the day - It doesn’t have to be a lot but just 
something to connect me with what’s going on. You know, just get 
ready. I also like to exercise so I workout everyday - I find that to be 
really relaxing and it helps me stay in the moment. 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? I guess the big thing is 
that I enjoy what I do; I enjoy the process. When I am in enjoyment 
mode I get a lot of ideas and when these ideas come up it’s just in¬ 
spiring - it makes you want to work hard and be your best, at least 
that’s what it does for me. I’m always looking for different little 



things to work on and it’s just fun. I get to make money playing the 
drums, I get to feed my family, I get to travel around the world, see a 
lot of great places and meet a lot of great people - I’m very thankful 
for that. It’s kind of a fantasy sort of a life. 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? I think the main thing is realizing that it 
all comes from within. You can have a great day from the way you 
look at things or you can have a horrible day from the way you look 
at things. That applies to your viewpoint and it controls everything. 
No matter what the circumstance try not to take it too seriously so 
that you can step back from things in a sort of detached way rather 
than letting things control the way your emotions go. That’s what 1 
try to do, just keep things on as even a keel as possible, which is dif¬ 
ficult sometimes (a good concept on paper), but it seems to work 
pretty well. Just take things a day at a time, which is always difficult 
for me because I’m always looking ahead. You always want to have a 
plan, a view to the future but at the same time you don’t want to live 
your life in the future because that’s not where life is lived - life is 
lived now! 

What do you think makes a great musician? I guess to use what 
abilities you have. I know people who are supremely talented but 
don’t use what they have in a really great way so they don’t get out of 
themselves what they could. I also know people who don’t necessar¬ 
ily have a lot of talent but use what they have and work hard at what 
they do. They say, slow and steady wins the race and I think that’s 
true. You don’t have to be super talented, you just have to be moti¬ 
vated. If you’re motivated all kinds of great stuff happens. 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians who are trying 
to make it? The biggest thing is to stay away from alcohol and 
drugs, control your habits, you know. Really develop a vision for 



yourself - What is it that you want? What do you want to do? I don’t 
know that being a musician today is any more difficult than it was 
when I was young. To have a life filled with your art and be able to 
feed yourself and your family with your art.. .it seems like that prob¬ 
lem has been with artistic people throughout the ages. If you are a 
person who is really motivated, you have a good idea of what you 
want, you just go out there and do your thing. Really assess yourself 
because not everyone is suited for a life where you are feeding your¬ 
self with your art. For most people it’s a hobby and to have some¬ 
thing that’s fulfilling in your life you have to have it in the right per¬ 
spective. You have to enjoy it and view it as a way to enrich your life. 
If you attach a pay cheque to it sometimes that ruins the fun and then 
it’s not art anymore - it becomes something else. You want to strive 
to keep things in the right perspective. All the musicians that I know 
that do this for a living and are successful at it are not afraid to do it, 
they’re not afraid to step out there and be themselves. 



GARY HUSBAND 


What inspired you to start playing the drums? I started to become 
aware of a strong attraction towards playing drums as a kid while 
attending Northern Dance Orchestra recording sessions - a BBC big 
band my father played in, based in Manchester. The drummer’s 
name was Bob Turner, and he drove the band with real elegance, a lot 
of passion, real charge, and with great swing. That was very inspir¬ 
ing, and it seemed that Bob was like the man at the helm of it all. I 
was around seven or eight years old at this point, and had already 
been studying classical piano and theory. 

I also remember seeing a lot that inspired me on TV, and the 
people there that made the deepest impression were Mitch Mitchell 
with Jimi Hendrix, Sonny Payne with the Harry James band, Keith 
Moon, of course Buddy Rich, Billy Cobham and especially John Von 
Ohlen with the Stan Kenton Orchestra in 1972. At this point in my 
young age I was also having strong desires to become a racing driver, 
and perhaps there’s a relationship there somewhere, but music was 
revealing itself to be the one totally dominating force in my develop¬ 
ing life. I was obsessed with it, and still am. It’s about the potential 
power of what you can say, what kind of a feeling you can generate. 
That was the way it was in the beginning and still the way it is now 
for me. 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? I knew I 
had to gain facility and control on drums to be able to do what I was 
wildly hungry to do, but I was impatient. All I wanted to do at that 
point was play with records and get to play with a band as soon as 
possible. I learned the basics - all the rudiments, but the thing was 
with me that I had already been through years of the intense acade¬ 
mia route with classical piano, and at that young age I was rebelling 
hard inside. I needed an outlet for some of this passion and drive I 
was feeling, and just wanted to go for it. Drums represented every- 



thing I needed. A lot of the more, shall we say, “fine tuning” came 
later by way of help from various (and many) teachers and experi¬ 
enced players. Ultimately though, of course, it’s yourself who is the 
big all-powerful ruthless judge, and who will change things, and for 
that you really need to WANT to make progress and improve, con¬ 
tinually. It’s a fact, for me, that within a few seconds of sitting down 
and playing you’re going to fall over a weakness of some kind or 
another - whether it’s a problem based in coordination, time, articu¬ 
lation or whatever. It’s as evident as light, just in a few seconds! It’s 
just the way we know VERY quickly what needs work, and if it’s 
important enough to us we’ll do the work. 

How did you approach your own development? By diving in the 
deep end! As soon as I could get away from school, nearly sixteen, I 
joined a touring big band (Syd Lawrence Orchestra) and had to get to 
grips with being responsible not only as a drummer but in all aspects 
and different levels of life. People were depending on me - not only 
to play but to show up too, for there was no band bus! I’d done a lot 
of research and study into big band drummers of the 40’s, 50’s and 
60’s, mainly by a process of one by one trying to emulate them. I 
read music from piano, so it was a matter of dealing with nerves, a 
good few bullies in the band, and basically sitting in the middle of 
that orchestra onstage and playing time. I didn’t do too badly, and of 
course, if you’re determined it helps. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? Oh of course. That’s 
what development is all about. It’s what making any kind of progress 
is about. I have been blessed with opportunities that allow me to 
travel in and out of all kinds of musical realms throughout my career 
as a drummer...and a keyboardist too, I should add. In each and 
every one of those there has been a very particular goal and that is to 
get to the core of what makes what you’re doing WORK - for the 
music primarily, for the musicians and of course for the listeners. It’s 



a lot to do, most essentially, with being open - that and of course a 
desire to want to get involved in different things in the first place. If 
you have desire and inspiration, a lot of musical situations can be 
open to you, and attainable! 

I personally recommend a good, wide versatility in tenns of 
approach to anyone, particularly in this day and age. Sessions are 
almost obsolete, and life as a player can be very, very precarious if 
you’re not adaptable and prepared. It’s just the way it is. As an ex¬ 
ample, in my career right now I’m involved playing and recording 
with a creative European jazz trio, a rock/blues based thing with 
Robin Trower and Jack Bruce, live performances with the group 
Level 42, big band work with the NDR Big Band in Hamburg, I’ve 
been on tour with A1 Jarreau, I’m back a little bit playing with Allan 
Holdsworth again. That’s in addition to being the keyboard player 
with John McLaughlin at the moment, plus a lot of my own writing 
projects and solo things. It’s about aspiring, and as far as goals are 
concerned there are just multiples of them being set continually, on 
all kinds of levels with me. 

What was the turning point in your career? There have been 
many great ones, and all for different reasons. On a creative level a 
very big one was meeting Allan Holdsworth, because he really let me 
loose and required me to really reach as a player. I had to find a lot 
in myself and bring it up and form it in musical terms. I was nine¬ 
teen when we first started together. I developed one hell of a lot with 
him, as a drummer in my own way, as an improviser and as a musi¬ 
cian in general. 

What was the toughest point in your career? I find this whole en¬ 
deavor is absolutely rife with tough points, obstacles and problems, 
and there’s probably an art developing as we go along, in how we all 
deal with them. It’s all good for the music though, this I believe. 
The turmoil and all the other difficulties. It’s the school of hard 



knocks! It’s cool, I’m fine with that. There are harder schools - be¬ 
ing a soldier for instance. 

Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? Oh yes. I actually 
suffered twelve years of what has come to be known as Obsessive 
Compulsive Disorder, so yeah I had a bit of fear to deal with. Insecu¬ 
rity has thankfully not been too much of a problem I don’t think. 
Never really had a problem with that except for back in my often tur¬ 
bulent youth. 

How do you handle nerves? I try to prepare, in as many aspects as I 
can. I’m a pretty severe critic on myself, so, preparation is a serious 
requirement. I’ll maybe have one beer sometimes before a show, 
depending on what it is, but that can just as often not work in the way 
you might need. Deep breathing is good if there’s panic, but, in¬ 
variably I find the first few moments are the worst. I think it’s a mat¬ 
ter of getting through the first little bit, breaking through the nerves 
and then you’re in. I’m not an expert on such matters though. I just 
try and get on with it. 

How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? Well, again 
I think the confidence comes from preparation. Beyond that, I’ll try 
not be reflecting on it all too much beforehand, or letting myself get 
getting bogged down with worry and panic. One of the things that 
actually benefits me is taking a good walk before playing. 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? Oh that’s not a hard one 
for me. Life, really. Look in the eyes of the one you love, or a small 
child, or a dog, or at the face of an old woman you may see in the 
street somewhere and in her face you can see everything she’s been 
through in her life. Let me see, well I also listen to a lot of music, 
and I love to hear great playing. In musical tenns I guess I like to 
play hardball, I love strong interaction in music and I derive wonder- 



ful motivation from that. I thrive on challenges, musically. Inspira¬ 
tion, 1 don’t know. 1 literally feel it all the time, and if I’m low then 
guaranteed a great film or something will bring me out into a differ¬ 
ent place. I feel inspired just being alive. That translates into an 
artistic impulse for me rather effortlessly. I guess I’m very lucky. 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? Not that I’m aware of. I’ve had con¬ 
versations with other musicians my age though, who feel there’s 
nothing they do now they couldn’t do better twenty or so years ago. I 
honestly don’t feel that. I think I’ve genuinely made better and better 
strides as I’ve gotten a little older. I’m more secure with my time as 
a drummer, my feel, and I’m sensing that I’m making better poetry in 
a general musical sense, in the way I’m playing presently. Every¬ 
thing’s on the up as far as I’m concerned. I’m not comfortable listen¬ 
ing to my earlier output too much, although I have some favorites 
from the past. 

What do you think makes a great musician? Sensitivity, confi¬ 
dence, a benevolent state of being but while also being kind of a war¬ 
rior. Love and integrity. 



JIM KILPATRICK 

What inspired you to start playing the drums? I lived in a small 
town called Whitburn, in Scotland. That’s were I was brought up and 
there was a pipe band that played as well as a brass band and other 
marching bands. Basically there was always a lot of activity with 
bands in the town. That along with my uncle playing drums inspired 
me and 1 started to get lessons at the age of about 10. That was basi¬ 
cally how it began. 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? It was the 

music - all of the music. I didn’t really have any goals back then, I 
just wanted to play in some kind of band - which was always going 
to be a pipe band. Shortly after taking lessons I became interested in 
the drum kit side of things and although I never took any lessons I 
went on to play in a couple of top bands in Scotland. From the age of 
about fifteen I knew I was going to be a professional drummer of 
some sort. Actually, I thought I was going to be a kit drummer as op¬ 
posed to what I do now. 

How did you approach your own development? When I was 
younger I was divided between playing football and playing drums 
and actually at one point needed to decide which route I was going to 
take - was I going to be a drummer or a football player? I decided 
that drumming was going to be my career, that’s what 1 wanted it to 
be. Everything really took off when I was fifteen - that’s when my 
drumming world opened up. I joined the Schotts & Dykehead Pipe 
Band under the leadership of Alec Duthart and that’s what basically 
kicked things off for me. At that time I also started doing drum clin¬ 
ics and traveling around the world a bit and that was how it all hap¬ 
pened. 


Do you still set goals for yourself today? My goal now is to keep 



playing well and try to keep that standard that I’ve been playing at 
for the last umpteen years. Also my goals have moved towards help¬ 
ing others as well - education is important for me. I teach a lot, I 
teach at the Royal Academy of Music in Glasgow and travel around 
the world teaching. I want to pass on as much as possible and watch 
other people grow with it. 

What was the turning point in your career? As I mentioned be¬ 
fore, I can remember age fifteen being a kind of milestone year in my 
life - that’s when I joined the Schotts & Dykehead Pipe Band and 
that’s when I started doing clinics. That was my breakthrough in 
terms of just going through the motions of playing and enjoying it to 
then being introduced to some of the top players and top industry 
guys in the world. Obviously another breakthrough was when I first 
won the World Solo Drumming Championships - that was a huge 
breakthrough for me. 

What was the toughest point in your career? It’s all tough - you 
could say it’s all tough and it’s all good. It depends on what your pri¬ 
orities are at any given time. I haven’t really had a tough time in 
terms of my drumming career - I’ve went through periods where I 
haven’t been as successful as I wanted to be or thought I should have 
been in the competitive arena but that’s all subjective, that’s down to 
someone else’s opinion - It’s not really down to how I play most of 
the time. So in terms of times in my life where it’s been tough, not 
really, not playing wise. However, it is a challenge, that’s why I say 
it’s all tough. I do this for fun but I do this because it makes up who I 
am and everything I do - it’s all part of my lifestyle and how people 
perceive me in terms of being successful or unsuccessful. One month 
you’re successful, the next you are not. It’s tough when you lose - 
when I feel I go out there and play very well on a competitive level 
and there’s another person who might not be very well qualified to 
make that decision and decides they don’t like what you do - that can 



be tough, but it’s only tough until I get the sticks in my hand again. 


Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? No, not really. I 
always believed in myself, I always believed that if I had a drum sit¬ 
ting in front of me and I was holding a pair of drumsticks - that’s a 
big comfort for me. I always believed in what 1 do. Also, if I’m doing 
a drum clinic, and I’ve done them for 20 people to 1500 people, talk¬ 
ing has never been something that has created fear, because I always 
know that I can pick my sticks up and start playing. The drumming 
part of any clinic is my safety net because as soon as I put the sticks 
in my hand I can do stuff that everybody else in the room or audito¬ 
rium can relate to. And what I do is totally different from the other 
perfonners - I can be doing a drum clinic with a dozen drumset play¬ 
ers and they all play brilliantly but then I just stand up and play one 
wee snare drum, which is bizarre in the whole mix of things. It’s dif¬ 
ferent but it’s something that people appreciate more than you would 
imagine. 

How do you handle nerves? In competition I think everybody suf¬ 
fers a little from nerves and anxiety. I think it’s what drives us on. 
I’ve never suffered any more than anybody else yet sometimes more 
than others, but it’s never got to a point where it’s affected my play¬ 
ing. The best way for anybody to cope with anxiety is to be prepared, 
to practice and be as prepared as you possibly can be. Nerves and 
anxiety only crop up when you haven’t put the work in and you 
haven’t prepared as well as you should. Preparation is the key! 

How do you prepare for a big performance? My preparation is 
continuous. We have five major performances a year on the competi¬ 
tion side and it’s all muscle memory. You basically continue to play, 
you run through all the competition stuff, you concentrate on what 
needs work, you sort out any and all issues and you just keep playing. 
It’s like preparing for any sport - your preparation is not the day be- 



fore or the week before - your preparation is throughout the year and 
every year. The preparation is continuous - it’s not a short, sharp 
practice routine that brings me up to speed. What brings me up to 
speed is the gradual, everyday practice that I do. 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? You know something -1 
still feel like I’m fifteen years old. I still feel like that fifteen-year 
old boy who’s breaking through. Competition motivates me a lot as 
does the versatility of what I do. 1 don't only do Pipe Band snare 
drumming, which is what I am known for, but when I do clinics I 
perfonn alongside top rock drummers, percussionists, classical per¬ 
cussionists, and marching guys from all over the world. That moti¬ 
vates me greatly to be honest. That motivates me more than anything 
- to be among good players, to be in good company and know that 
there is a mutual respect there. 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? 1 know it sounds like a cliche, but the 
one thing that makes me play better is practicing in as many different 
ways as possible. The thing that makes me psychologically perfonn 
better is transferring all the rudiments and exercises that you would 
nonnally do right handed to leading with the left hand. Even though 
you know that you’re just not quite playing as well as you are on 
your right hand, I feel that by doing all the exercises and forcing my 
left hand to work harder, as soon as you go back it makes everything 
better. 

Another thing that makes me perform better is to break things 
down and play them very, very slowly but very controlled - so that 1 
know I’m playing them at absolutely 100%. That helps me greatly. 
Rather than just go through and play at 100 miles and hour all the 
time, sometimes slowing everything down to the extreme and making 
sure every single tap is as precise as you can possibly make it. That 
helps to focus my mind on how it should sound when I do eventually 



play it faster. 


What do you think makes a great musician? I think there are lots 
of things that make a great drummer. Attitude is one of them. A great 
attitude makes a great drummer and that attitude extends to the way 
they perform, the way they treat people, they way they talk to people, 
and the way they study. There are lots of good drummers around but 
there are very few great drummers around. Going from good to great 
is the application of how you do things - like I said, it comes down to 
study, it comes down to your self-belief and your motivation. How 
you practice is also important - not so much how long you practice, 
but the quality of your practice - the smart guy who practices for one 
hour a day properly is far more constructive than the guy who prac¬ 
tices six and seven hours a day just splashing about, making a noise. I 
think being constructive in your time is paramount to becoming a 
great drummer. 

Also taking opportunities, you know, doing things that maybe 
other people might not think worthwhile. I’ve always done things 
where it’s been a case of me personally wanting to do it, rather than I 
should be seen to be doing it. There are lots things that people would 
like to be seen doing but that’s all they do - whereas for myself, I’m 
just totally immersed in the whole drumming world. There are things 
that I actually do that some people would maybe think it wasn’t 
worth my while doing it but I do it because of the love for the in¬ 
strument. 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians who are trying 
to make it? My best advice is don’t try and play above what you are 
capable of doing - keep the basics in mind and don't always go for 
the fancy stuff. You should always revert back to the basics and prac¬ 
tice intelligently. Try to practice at times when you feel you’re going 
to get the most out of it - don’t make it too much hard work - study 
hard but don't make it too hard for yourself in terms of the physical 



side of your practice sessions. Also, if you always respect others, 
they will always respect you, so my best advice is to keep a level 
head and practice well. 



THOMAS LANG 


What inspired you to start playing the drums? I saw a drummer 
on television when I was four who impressed me very much because 
of the size of his drumset and the fact that he seemed to be in charge 
of everything that was happening on stage, you know, counting in the 
song, opening the tune with a big drum fill and everyone was looking 
at him. He seemed to be pulling the strings in the band and that kind 
of intrigued me. 

A few days later I saw a live drummer in my local town and 1 
walked up to the drumset after seeing the drummer on television just 
to check it out. I can remember the experience of standing right be¬ 
side the kick drum, I was four years old and the bass drum was al¬ 
most as tall as I was, and it just a very impressive feeling. I could feel 
the air move, it was very powerful and it was a very big, shiny, bom¬ 
bastic instrument. So I was hooked! 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? It was the 

love of music and a passion for the drums that drove me - trying to 
emulate and play what I heard on records was always my main goal 
and that’s how I learned. I heard something on the radio or the TV 
and I bought the record then I’d try to play everything exactly the 
way I heard it on the record. I also had a very, very good and compe¬ 
tent teacher at the time who taught me with a lot of passion and crea¬ 
tivity and he never neglected the fun factor. That was always very 
inspiring because I had a ball playing - he always made it fun! 

How did you approach your own development? The technical as¬ 
pect of my playing started immediately at five years old. My first 
drum lesson and the first few years of being taught by this drum 
teacher were all technical. He was able to show me that there’s a 
challenge but also fun in gaining command over something that you 
do. So, the technical aspect was always there from day one and it just 



developed over the years. I was a fairly accomplished player already 
at ten because 1 had a very good teacher when 1 first started playing 
and I knew about all the techniques that there were -1 started practic¬ 
ing out of Stick Control and all the classical Viennese snare drum 
books and technique was always the main focus of my lessons. Be¬ 
cause of that it was never an issue, it was always there and a given 
that it has to be practiced and that technique is a premise to being an 
accomplished player. 

Over the years it developed into more complex techniques and 
me getting interested in very particular techniques and trying to ex¬ 
pand on them. It was a natural process of development as a player. 1 
spent all of my teenage years on learning new techniques and apply¬ 
ing those techniques in a musical context. Today it’s the same thing, 
I’m still interested in things that are challenging on the drums and I 
find there’s a lot of beauty and aesthetic value in gaining control over 
your instrument and applying the techniques you’ve learned to make 
playing easier and more creative. 

Musically and professionally it was basically the conventional 
development of any player. I started playing with local bands when I 
was ten to eleven years old and over the years kind of stumbled up 
the ladder. Being upgraded from a local guy to a regional guy, to a 
national guy then I got my first big gig when I was about sixteen. I 
happened to play on some very successful records at the time because 
of the connections I had made earlier on a local level and things pro¬ 
gressed from there. I started playing live and touring with the acts 
that I had recorded with and then people heard what I did and asked 
me to play on their records and so on and so forth. It was a word of 
mouth, sort of conventional way of progressing through the scene. 

I started working with a lot of popular artists in Austria and 
ended up playing with Falco who was a very big international star. 
With him I started touring internationally and meeting more people, 
which lead to more and more international gigs. From there I moved 
to the UK because I wanted to get out of the Austrian scene where I 



had reached a plateau - I wanted to work with people who were per¬ 
forming in the English language which meant it’s more of a global 
scene. 1 worked and toured with a lot of bands there for about twelve 
years and eventually moved here to the US. Like I said, It was a very 
natural progression. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? It’s still the same things 
that drive me - my passion for music and the need to express myself 
creatively and I choose music to do that. I’m also interested in other 
forms of art but music is to me the most direct and most fun way of 
expressing myself. That gives me a lot of drive, as does the vision of 
what music could possibly sound like in the future. I’ve always been 
interested in creating something I haven’t heard before on the drums 
and also musically. I am driven by the visions of music in my head 
that trigger that response in me - I hear things and I imagine things 
like what I’ll sound like in ten years on the drums or what my perfect 
band would sound like and I try to write music accordingly. I try to 
really follow that instinct and creative vision of what I’d like to ex¬ 
press. For me that’s enough drive to keep me going. In addition to 
that there are outside influences like other musicians, bands that I 
hear, performers that impress or touch me somehow and fellow 
drummers of course. 

Life and professional incentives also drive me forwards. I have 
a family and I have a vision of what my life should be like in the fu¬ 
ture so I act accordingly and choose work accordingly. All these 
things mixed up keep me going and keep pushing me forwards. 

What was the turning point in your career? My first breakthrough 
was definitely working with the big national artists in Austria in the 
80’s. I got exposed to the professional music scene at a very early age 
and I got some very good and high quality work. That allowed me to 
create an infrastructure for myself (financially) that was a very com¬ 
fortable place to be to develop further as a player. Those were very 



important years for me because everything grew out of that. Every¬ 
thing that I do today is a result of that and I still work a lot of with 
the people from back then who have different positions in Europe 
and have stumbled up the ladder with me - musicians who have up¬ 
graded to producers or management or whatever -1 still have a lot of 
those connections. 

Then there is the alternative career that I have, the whole drum 
career, which kind of really kicked off in 2000 - a long time after 1 
had been working professionally. I always tried to stay out of that 
drum scene, 1 didn't want to be the drum hero guy but a few things 
coincided. I had just changed my cymbal endorsement, got very in¬ 
terested in the Sonor giant step peddle, and at the same time an in¬ 
structional video I had done in German language (there had never 
been one before) was released by a major distributor in Europe - it 
all came together and everybody asked me to do some clinics to 
promote these three components. I decided to do some drum festivals 
in Europe and that created a huge kind of buzz very quickly and 
within months I was asked to do a lot of big international festivals, 
which my sponsors hooked up. The ball started rolling from there and 
a few years into this it really hit me that people knew me as a drum¬ 
mer, not as a musician, producer or a sideman, but as a drummer. 

What was the toughest point in your career? It always has been 
and still is combining the touring and professional life with the pri¬ 
vate life. Logistically and emotionally for myself, for my kids, for 
my wife and for the rest of my family it’s the most challenging and 
demanding aspect of it. It’s just having a balanced life between work 
and family. 

How do you handle nerves? I don’t get nervous and I never have 
been nervous about playing at all. I don’t know what it’s like to be 
that nervous and I have never felt fearful or anxious about playing 
music no matter what size the audience is or what situation I’m in - 



whether it’s an audition or a studio session where there’s a lot of time 
pressure or a live concert for 200,000 people. I’m always looking 
forward to playing and I’m always enjoying the moment of playing, 
you know, going on stage and kicking off the show. To me it’s a fun 
ride, a moment of pure pleasure so I’m always looking forward to it 
rather than dreading it - which to me is what being nervous is in a 
way. 

I don’t think being nervous is a negative thing, generally, but I 
think it’s not necessary to play well. It inhibits people a little bit and 
makes people more vulnerable to being affected by their own mis¬ 
takes. Sometimes people are nervous and something happens during 
the show and they get even more nervous which affects the quality of 
their performance. Luckily I’ve never had that and I do not under¬ 
stand why people get so nervous performing. It’s an anxiety that I 
really can’t relate to. 

In the end, no matter how large the audience or how critical, 
things do go wrong - it’s Murphy’s Law. When things go wrong, 
whether it’s a mistake you make as a player, a concentration lapse, 
you end the song too early or too late, whatever it is that happens it’s 
all-natural and it’s human and it shouldn’t be feared. We are still hu¬ 
man beings who make mistakes and I think there’s a certain charm 
and quality to not being perfect. I’ve always enjoyed that element of 
playing very much. 

How do you prepare for a big performance? There are two types 
of shows that I do. One is with my bands or another artist as a side- 
man and then there’s just me by myself in clinics and drum festivals 
etc. One is more challenging than the other, of course, playing wise 
and technically. When I’m working with a band there is usually a 
pre-round of rehearsals where we do wann-up shows so there is al¬ 
ways plenty of time to get into the vibe of things, mingle with the 
people and learning the material etc. It really takes no preparation to 
be there and do it other than learning the songs which is also a fairly 



quick process (I usually do on airplanes). 

For solo performances I usually go someplace and have a day 
to get acquainted with the equipment I’ll be using, set up the gear and 
bash around a little bit. For example next week I go to the UK to do 
some drum festivals - I’ll get there a day early to get over the jet lag 
a little bit and then I’ll have time to look at the gear, make sure eve¬ 
rything is working and I bash around for a couple of hours. The next 
day I’ll have a sound check before I do the first performance and then 
I’ll do three or four performances in a row so by the end of the week 
I’m feeling good. I don’t sort of prepare in any special kind of way 
other than making sure my equipment is there and I’m not hurt/ in¬ 
jured in any kind of way. 

I don’t really do any mental or physical preparation leading up 
to these things normally. I know I should and I know that most peo¬ 
ple do and it’s something I could benefit from but I just don’t have 
the time. I feel that I may perform better because of it, because I 
don’t take it too seriously and try to do something that wouldn’t feel 
natural and wouldn’t be performed with ease. 

I try to avoid playing over my capabilities which I find a lot of 
people do sometimes especially with solo shows - I try to play at 
around 60% and that is usually a very good comfort zone for me to 
get into the swing of things. The next day I can move up to 70% and 
kind of ease into my quality level - I basically warm-up while I’m 
playing and it usually works for me. 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? My family, I’m sure. 
Whatever I’m doing now, I’m doing for my kids and for their future. 
The decisions I make professionally today are decisions that will af¬ 
fect their future and it makes me think twice about certain things and 
it also makes me a little more disciplined and driven than maybe 10- 
15 years ago. I was always fairly driven but I think even more so 
these days - I chose not to do certain things in order to have free time 
for my family and I also make certain musical and creative decisions 



because they support my plan, schedule and itinerary. I’ll chose work 
because it’s close and I do things because it allows me to be home 
more. 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? Of course! Every technique I have 
learned has helped me to perform better. My signature sticks - since 
I’ve had those I’ve felt really comfortable with my playing - that’s 
one less worry. I really feel that they are perfect for me and my style 
of playing. Also, my signature cymbals - a lot of signature products 
are basically tools that make playing easier for me as well as more 
enjoyable. 

Then there are the psychological and empirical experiences 
over the years. You know, performing - yes it is an art and yes it is a 
job but there should always be the element of fun and entertainment 
in it. A sense of lightness is important. I think over the years you 
learn to look at the whole scene, pressure and madness of it all in a 
different way and that has definitely helped my performing standard 
and the comfort that I feel when I play on tour these days. Just not 
taking it too seriously. I’m very serious about music and art but I only 
think you can perform and be a good artist if you can step back and 
look at the big picture from a slightly different angle. 

What do you think makes a great musician? Creativity, personal¬ 
ity, skill and attitude, you know, towards other musicians in a band 
situation. I think those things are the most important. 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians who are trying 
to make it? I think the main thing is that you have to really love 
what you do - it’s fairly easy to find out if you really, really love this 
job or whether you are just doing it because you think it’s cool. 
You’ve got to love what you do and what you’re going to do because 
this decision is life changing. You can only maintain a career and be 



successful if you love it. You have to feel really passionate about it 
because only that drive and passion will keep you disciplined and 
working hard. There’s a saying, only a bom artist can endure the la¬ 
bour of becoming one, and I think it’s very true. You have too ooze 
the urge to perfonn and play and practice out of every pore of your 
body - only that will make you competitive, competent and confident 
at a later age. 

You need the practice, you need the extremely long, lonely, 
boring hours by yourself and the years of touring with small time 
bands to gain the skills and experience you need to maintain a 
healthy intellectual and emotional level throughout your career. You 
can get messed up so quickly in this profession so you’ve got to have 
your head screwed on right and you’ve got to be better than everyone 
else. And in order to get there you have to just work harder than eve¬ 
rybody else and in order to do that you’ve got to love what you do. 

My advice is get out if you don’t - if you don’t really, really 
want it maybe some other job is a little more appropriate for you. It’s 
a tough job, it’s a tough life and you need to be a multi-tasker to suc¬ 
ceed. Not only just to be able to make it work, especially if you have 
a family, relationship or other interest but you have to be a multi¬ 
tasker within the field itself. 

Nowadays you not only have to be the best drummer you can 
be but also the best programmer you can be, the best producer you 
can be and the best engineer you can be. You have to know about 
distribution, negotiations, law, contracts, publishing, royalties etc. - 
there are so many components and so many levels and you have to 
have a drivers license! All these little factors that you’ve got to have 
in place and not be afraid to be the first one at the gig and the last one 
that goes home. It’s the same in the studio. As the drummer you are 
the heart of the band and you’ll be blamed for any timing problems in 
the world - you’ve got to have a tough skin and a real love for the 


music. 



JOJO MAYER 

What inspired you to start playing the drums? It’s kind of hard to 
tell. I started when I was really young, you know, one and a half or 
something like that. Obviously growing up in a musical household; 
(my dad is a professional bass player) the atmosphere, music was 
always around. I was always surrounded by music and the lifestyle of 
musicians - I spent life on the road with my family so I knew the 
hang and the vibe and I just got sucked into it in a very natural way. 

What were your goals as a kid learning his craft? One of the goals 
was just to improve myself. When I was a teenager I was basically 
aiming to be the best player that I could. Later on, as I matured my 
goals became a little more refined - I was trying to be able to express 
myself in a more authentic way. But that was basically one of the 
main goals - to be the best player that I possibly could be. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? I guess one of the goals is 
to sustain my career the way it is now. You know, in this business you 
can’t take anything for granted. Right now everything is going great 
- I’m successful as a producer, as a drummer, as a bandleader, as a 
sideman and as an educator. I hope that i’ll be able to continue to do 
that. 

Artistically speaking one of my goals is to try to make a con¬ 
tribution that really matters. You know, beyond just sustaining my 
career, trying to contribute something to society, which is useful. Not 
just putting myself out there with no intention of where it’s going to 
go - I’m really trying to create music that inspires people and helps 
to change their life in a positive way. My goal is really to try and 
change people’s lives. 

I say that with humility because I know I’ve received this gift 
that not everybody has. I’ve also worked very hard to get it to the 
place where it is now. I believe that talent comes with some sort of 



responsibility. 


How did you approach your own development? One thing I think 
is important is agility - the ability to change viewpoints or paradigms. 
I try to get out of one viewpoint and look at it from another angle. 1 
would say that’s how I monitor my evolution. If I’m frustrated be¬ 
cause I’m not yet doing what I want to do I look back five years and 
remember I was in a completely different place. This gives me a good 
kind of matrix, seeing where on that chart I actually am. It’s very im¬ 
portant to shift paradigms and look at yourself critically as well as 
confidently. One more thing that’s very important is to be surrounded 
by people who inspire you, people you can trust and people that give 
you honest opinions - not just blowing smoke up your ass! 

What was the turning point in your career? The real breakthrough 
in my career was realizing it’s OK to be different. It’s not necessary 
for me to be able to do everything that other people do but it’s more 
important to acknowledge that I have something to say - for the sim¬ 
ple reason that there is only one Jojo Mayer in this world. Nobody 
can compete with that! 

New York city has probably the densest accumulation of in¬ 
credible drummers in the world - it’s just ridiculous how many great 
drummers are in this city. For every jazz gig, for every latin gig, for 
every funk gig you’ve got plenty of choice. For me it was like “What 
am I doing here?” I was hustling, waiting for phone calls, getting 
phone calls, up and down, up and down, second-guessing myself. 

But the real breakthrough was when I decided to invest in the 
brand Jojo Mayer - becoming more of a leader rather than a sideman. 
Once I decided to do that and realized how to materialize it basically 
everything fell into place. I didn’t have to chase gigs. I was never put 
into a position where I had to fill in someone else’s shoes. People 
started to ask if they could play in my band - I was no longer asking 
people to play in their band, they were asking to collaborate with me. 



That got me into a whole different place. 


What was the toughest point in your career? You know, there are a 
bunch of tough points - It’s up and down. In life and in music there 
are a bunch of challenges. For instance when you are a musician it’s 
very hard to sustain a relationship or a family. You have to make 
money and to make money you kind of have to travel if you do what 
I do. If you don’t travel you can’t make enough money to sustain a 
family but when you are successful you are going to be away all the 
time. That’s how relationships break up because you’re out on the 
road - you’re there for your fans and you’re there for your career so 
your private life can sometimes take a beating. Last year I was on the 
road for eight months, the year before that I was away for six months 
- that’s a long time away from home. Living in hotel rooms and talk¬ 
ing to the people that you love over the phone, you know, that’s very 
difficult. But if people want to hear you and you want to play music 
then that’s the nature of the business. 

Have you ever suffered from fear and insecurity? Yes, of course! 
It takes a lot of courage to say this is me and this is what I do. That 
was the scariest thing - just to go out with the attitude “I don’t care 
what people say” and “I don’t care what people think”. I feel some¬ 
thing and I’ve got to express that. With the millions of people that 
live in this town there’s going to be a couple of hundred that under¬ 
stand what I have to say. Thankfully, it turns out that there is more 
people like that and all over the world too. 

How do you handle nerves? I’m getting better at it, let me put it that 
way. I think the best way to handle nerves is to learn how to deal with 
fear - try to be aware of what bothers you. That’s not just a musical 
thing but it’s universal. Understand where those fears come from and 
you can honestly conquer them. Fear of mistakes is not so much a 
problem for me anymore. 



A while ago I abandoned the concept of perfection completely. 
I don’t believe in perfection anymore - I believe in clarity. Once you 
exchange those two paradigms you deal with less fear. Perfection is 
something extremely difficult to obtain but clarity is much easier. If 
you try to play music with clarity it usually gets you to a place that’s 
very close to what people perceive as perfection. I think perfection is 
something that happens effortlessly and trying to be perfect gets in 
the way of perfection. 

Everybody has got to find his own solution - I think dealing 
with fear is a very good approach to handling nerves. You understand 
that there is no reason to be nervous or it’s OK to be nervous. 

How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? Well, to be 
honest, 1 don’t distinguish between big and small performances any¬ 
more. For me once I pick up the sticks to play music then I’m on - It 
doesn’t matter if I’m playing in front of 5 people or 50, 000, I’m 
there to create the best music I possibly can. If you do that each and 
every time you play music you train yourself to enter a different state 
of mind. If you only jack yourself up when it’s an important gig - it’s 
like you’re only going to run if you have to. 

For example, think of someone who goes out every morning 
and runs five miles. It’s not going to be a big deal for him to run 
200m to catch a train if he has to. Yet for the person who never runs, 
that little sprint would completely take it out of them - and they 
might miss the train!! 

It’s an attitude - music is not just important if a lot of people 
are listening to you. Music is equally important when you are by 
yourself. That’s a big pitfall for many musicians, especially drum¬ 
mers. I prepare for a big performance by preparing to play all music 
as well as possible. 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? People inspire me. Biog¬ 
raphies inspire me. To see people overcome challenges or dealing 



with a very difficult life is incredible. Also seeing someone with 
courage going out and doing something despite the odds and succeed 
at it. Authentic expression is inspiring. Creative output is inspiring, 
you know, a movie, a TV show, a piece of music. 

Something as simple as taking a walk at night through the 
streets of New York is inspiring for me - at four in the morning after 
being in a club, instead of taking a cab just taking a twenty minute 
walk. That’s sometimes when my best ideas come - long walks at the 
beach, in nature or in the city. I don’t know why but that seems to be 
when some of my best ideas materialize. 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? As far as tangible tools go, in ear moni¬ 
tors have been really good for me. I damaged my hearing years ago 
from the abuse you put yourself through as a drummer. In ear moni¬ 
tors relieved a lot of the stress. 

Technical tools - I would say the Moeller technique has really 
helped me. 

Psychologically, I would say a refined sense of awareness. It’s 
better now and getting better and better all the time. 

What do you think makes a great musician? I think the ability to 
reach people’s hearts and minds - the ability to change people’s 
lives!! 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians trying to make 

it? Keep your eyes and your ears, and your heart and your mind 
open. Observe carefully and draw your conclusion once you get to 
the bottom of things. Don’t believe everything that you hear, know 
where things are coming from and try to understand why things are a 
certain way. The best advice I can give is to ask a lot of questions. 
Don’t be satisfied too quickly with the answers people give because 
there might be a better one out there. Ask lots of questions! 



AIRTO MORI ERA 


What inspired you to start playing the drums? I would say that I 
was playing drums before I was actually physically playing drums. In 
my mind I was playing drums and percussion and I could hear all 
kinds of sounds. 

Before I was walking, I would crawl round the house. Some¬ 
times I would just stop and sit on the floor and my mother thought I 
was having seizures. I would pretend to do something and make 
sounds with my mouth and so she called my grandmother. They took 
me into the city to see a doctor but I stopped. There was two days 
when I didn’t do anything (have any seizures or anything) so they 
thought I was OK. Then one day I started doing it again and my 
mother called her mother and said “look mum, he’s doing it again” 
My grandmother looked at me then reached for the radio and turned 
it off and I stopped. And she said, “Oh my god, he’s gonna be a 
drummer!”. 

That’s what really happened. I was playing drums without 
knowing that I was playing the drums. 

They started buying little things for me like a tambourine, 
shaker and some other stuff. I was just playing everything. When I 
was fourteen I sat down at a drumset and just played. Literally three 
different rhythms, that are very popular at carnival time in Brazil. So 
I was playing drums, just like that! 

I didn’t decide, I didn’t pick up the drums - drums picked me 
up. 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? I didn’t 
really have any, I just wanted to play. We didn’t have money at that 
time for me to go to a music academy, even though my mother 
wanted to send me...but I was not interested. I just wanted to play. I 
kept doing that...I kept playing. I started playing with a band that 
was father and four sons. Then I played with a bigger group and just 



kept moving. I moved to Curitiba, where my grandmother was living 
and then from Curitiba to Sao Paulo, which is a huge city, and I just 
kept playing percussion and drums as much as I could. So it was a 
natural development. 

How did you approach your own development? I practiced for 
about a year. Not every day, maybe three times a week. There was 
this older man in Curitiba who was really a great drummer. He 
showed me some exercises to improve my independence and whole 
way of playing. I studied with him for one year. 1 didn’t study any 
music, just the exercises. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? The main goal that I have 
is to keep playing the way I do as much as 1 can. I love to perform 
live. The spiritual or cosmic (or whatever!) energy on a live perform¬ 
ance, you know, when you play for the people, is really beautiful. It’s 
strong and makes me feel very, very good. When I look at the audi¬ 
ence and they are feeling great. 1 think that is something very strong 
spiritually that goes on. 

I want to keep doing that until I can’t do it anymore. I know 
someday I won’t be able to do it and then I’ll stop to look around and 
see what I’m going to do from that time on. This is my goal! 

What was the turning point in your career? There were a few 
turning points for me: 

One was a group that I had in Brazil called Quarteto Novu. We 
rehearsed with that group for about two months before we went out 
and performed.. .that was in Sao Paulo.. .and the band was very, very 
good. It was just beautiful and we were playing a mixture of music 
from Rio, Sao Paulo, North, East and all over the place but it had a 
little dash of, I could say, classical music and jazz. It was really in¬ 
credible, a beautiful band. I would like to play with that band today if 
it still existed. That was really a breakthrough - it’s like when you are 



expecting something to happen but you don’t really know what it is 
and then boom, there it is. It was just like that and it was really beau¬ 
tiful. That band went on for two and a half years. 

The second was with Miles Davis. The music we were playing 
was very free even though us as musicians new exactly what was 
happening. We played very, very musically but the people some¬ 
times, they wouldn’t grasp it. But they liked it anyway, yeah great! 
That was recording and playing with Miles for two years and three 
months was also a great experience. 

And then. Return to Forever. The original Return To Forever 
with Joe Farrell, Chick Corea, Stanley Clarke, Flora (Purim) and my¬ 
self. An incredible band! Joe Farrell was a great player. We were all 
kind of on the same level and so it was very good to play with that 
band. That went on for a little more than two years. 

As far as performing, I played with Miles on the Isle of White 
at a huge festival with over 600, 000 people. We flew from the States 
to London where there was a limousine waiting for us... they drove 
us to the water...and then we took a ferry over to the Island. When 
we got to the island we couldn't move because there were so many 
people. There was no way we could get to the stage so they called a 
helicopter and they flew us to the venue. Every time I looked down 
there were so many people, they looked like ants! We got backstage, 
they had the helipad right backstage. He dropped us there. An hour 
and a half later we were on stage and it was beautiful to play for all 
those people. It was just incredible. 

What was the toughest point in your career? The hardest part is 
when you don’t have any money and consequently you have few 
friends. When you are down and out and you aren’t getting calls for 
gigs. Like in the beginning when I came to the States the first year 
and a half was really hard. Also when I first went to Sao Paulo from 
Curitiba it was very hard in the beginning because I didn’t know 
anybody and everybody was competing in the big city. Sometimes I 



used to sleep in parks and things like that....but luckily not for too 
long. 

The States was hard because I didn’t speak English at all. 1 
didn’t understand English and 1 didn’t speak English. It took me a 
year to understand and almost two years to speak and then three 
years to write. That’s the way it goes. I learned English watching 
Sesame Street - that was the best thing because they show you an 
apple, then a little kid comes and says apple and then they spell it so 
you leam how to write and how to speak at the same time. It was 
really a good thing. I had another two or three friends doing the same 
thing when I told them to check it out. That was very hard, not being 
able to communicate. It was like you are in total darkness because 
you don’t know if you are ever going to play with anybody and you 
don’t know what people are saying. It was very hard even to order 
food or anything, incredible. So that was a big draw back. 

How did you get through it? Just thinking that was a phase that I 
had to go through. I had a choice, I could go back to Brazil and say, 
“you know, I don’t want to be here” or I could just stay and keep try¬ 
ing - and that’s what I did. I started meeting jazz musicians and talk¬ 
ing to them even though sometimes they didn't know that I didn’t 
understand. They would be talking and I would be going “yeah, yeah, 
uhuh!” You know it worked because now I’ve been here for a long 
time - since 1967. I feel very good about myself and my family and 
god and I think I am, right now, at one of the best moments in my 
career. 

Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? Yeah I did, and I 
still do. Not about playing. I can go anywhere and play any kind of 
music. If I am to do that I thank god I have the inspiration and energy 
to do it. You know, I don't read music. Now it’s not so important but I 
still encounter some situations where I have to play some intricate 
kind of stuff. And I think if I read music I could just be reading this. 



For some reason I learn all the stops and everything quite quickly and 
I manage to play it. We all have insecurities about many different 
things but we need to keep our heads up and clear and just trust that 
god is here. 

How do you handle nerves? I don’t get nervous anymore, it’s very 
natural. 1 used to, but that was a long time ago. I get excited because 
I’m going to play but I don’t get nervous. Sometimes I’m very tired 
with the traveling and so on, but as soon as I walk on stage I am fine. 
The energy, which I call universal energy, is there and it just engulfs 
everybody. It’s just great. 

How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? I try to be 

by myself before I play. I used to get out of the dressing room and go 
somewhere, you know, go to the bathroom and close the door and be 
by myself for 10 minutes and that always helped. I also communicate 
with the band, you know you hold hands with everybody and you ask 
god...and the spiritual guides “Please guide us and inspire us so we 
can pass very positive energy to the people” I keep doing that and it 
seems like it works. 

We have our spiritual friends that help us with everything and 
when you ask, they are there. 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? Inspiration is not inside 
of us. Inspiration comes from outside. It comes from our spiritual 
guides and from different energies that are in the universe. If we keep 
in touch with god and our spiritual guides, just knowing that they 
exist and they are there for us, gives us the strength to say well this is 
a bad phase but it’s going to end and when it ends I’m going to do 
something good. 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? Humbleness - Real humbleness. You 



don’t have to walk around saying “Oh, I am humble” it’s being hum¬ 
ble to a point that you know everything you have learned is just a 
fraction of what we still have to learn. 

Some people look at somebody who is humble and think, he is 
dumb, but if we know what we are doing and we get used to being 
humble naturally, without effort, then that’s the best thing because 
people, they respect you, they help you and if they need help, they 
ask for help. This is a beautiful thing. 

What do you think makes a great musician? His character. A great 
musician, sometimes is just a great musician for the people that don’t 
know them. Then when they do meet them they no longer seem like 
such a great musician. I think you have to have certain other qualities 
like respect...this thing about showing off...lots of musicians these 
days are just showing off and it’s getting worse and worse...but to 
play with the band and make everybody feel good, that’s what’s be¬ 
ing a real musician. 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians who are trying 
to make it? Play all kinds of music. Don’t play just one kind of mu¬ 
sic. The more music we play, the more we know and we can apply 
different techniques, beats and harmonies in all kinds of music. This 
makes it much easier to find our own voice instead of imitating 
somebody that is very good. 

Also, don’t stop! Don’t stop even if some people say, “You’re 
terrible”, “You don’t play good”. That is there opinion. If you love 
what you do, if you love music just keep doing it. That is the main 
thing. Do everything you can - study, practice and keep on playing. 
Don’t be afraid. 



JOHNNY RABB 

What inspired you to start playing the drums? I was inspired to 
play the drums when my parents brought me to holiday parades and 
high school concerts. The sound, energy and feel of the drums im¬ 
mediately captured my interest. I started soon after, when my parents 
gave me a toy drumset for Christmas at the age of 3. 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? Since I 
started at a young age, I was only doing it for the fun and enjoyment 
of the instrument. As I grew older I started to realize that this was 
something that I could do as a career. At that point I had a great 
drum teacher named Michael Lawson that showed me the importance 
of reading, rudiments and all around styles on the drums. 

How did you approach your own development? I first started by 
playing along to records with headphones. This would take place 
most every afternoon following school. During this time of devel¬ 
opment my main approach was to simulate anything that I heard on 
the radio or albums of my favorite bands and drummers. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? I set goals all of the time, 
however the follow through is the hardest part. Setting goals that are 
attainable is a good exercise for me. I do set short term and long¬ 
term practice and career goals. Some goals have been reached and of 
course many have not yet been attained. As long as I focus on the 
goal, eventually I will get closer and hopefully reach the target goal. 

What was the toughest point in your career? The toughest moment 
so far was getting let go at a truck stop from Tanya Tucker’s band. I 
was sure I had the gig locked down, but apparently that was not what 
Tanya was feeling at the time. It was tough to get through, however I 
just remained calm, friendly and in contact with the band leader. 1 



told him if he ever needed a drummer to give me a call. Two years 
later I received a call from him telling me that Tanya wanted me back 
in the band. This went on for a couple of years before 1 took a break 
to focus some time on my stick manufacturing company. It just 
proves that you should not bum any bridges if possible. You never 
know where it may lead you. 

Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? Fear or insecurity 
haunt me on a daily basis. I continue to tell myself that it is my deci¬ 
sion to feel insecure or scared. I cannot blame others for this. I am 
in charge of my own feelings, so I just try to relax and remember 
why I started playing... for fun! 

How do you handle nerves? If I am nervous about the audience or 
performance, I just tell myself that I am human like everyone and if I 
make a mistake it isn’t the end of the world. When I get nervous or 
worry, I play worse. So, I just realize that I can be myself and try my 
best which usually leads to good performances. I am making myself 
nervous, so I just shut it all out and have fun. 

How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? I practice to 
a point where I have my songs, ideas or solo together. Then I just 
relax and enjoy the moment of the performance. I totally think that 
allowing myself to destroy my own performance is pointless. I also 
don’t mind if the audience does not like it. It is all up to each indi¬ 
vidual’s opinions that make up an audience. I do not allow myself to 
take any negative comment in a personal way. 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? I just realize that drum¬ 
ming and music are a never ending part of my life. I also have no 
idea of what new career opportunities might happen around the cor¬ 


ner. 



Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 
helped you perform better? I think the biggest tool that I have 
picked up or learned is to not over analyze myself while perfonning. 
If I am thinking too much, then my focus is going to be away from 
the task at hand. 



WALFREDO REYES,JR 

What inspired you to start playing the drums? I actually wanted 
to play the music of the bands I loved growing up. It was not that I 
heard the drums for the first time and fell in love. Drums and other 
instruments were in my home all the time - my whole family, mother 
and father's side where musicians, so it was a normal sound I was 
used to. When I did want to play music, drums and percussion where 
available and accessible, but when I asked my father for lessons he 
gave me lessons on a practice pad, with a metronome and a drum 
book for many months. Later on I started to play drumset and percus¬ 
sion and I always played for fun as a child. 

What were your goals as a kid learning his craft? To be able to 
play with bands and other musicians. 

How did you approach your own development? Once I started to 
get into music, drums, practice and listening to records, etc. it con¬ 
sumed me with pleasure - sports, girls, my pets...I had no time for 
them. My mother brought lunch and dinner and set it on the snare 
drum, my most used working table in the house. I started practicing 
more percussion, playing with bands and making money, and I also 
started playing gigs on drumset - playing in school bands, playing 
shows in Vegas (where 1 was living from age thirteen to twenty four) 
and getting into all kinds of music. My goal was to be able to play 
any kind of music with any musician and be able to do it authenti¬ 
cally and with a great feel so that the gig/job would be a success. 
Seeing the people dance/move to the music and having a great time 
was payback for me. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? Absolutely! Goals change 
throughout your life. I find myself going back to the honest question, 
“Why do you play drums?” The answer was different at one time, 



when I was in college and technique dominated my playing - im¬ 
pressing people was important to me then. But now, I think using 
drums as a vehicle to make good music is more important than to 
USE music as a vehicle to drumming. Moving all people with music 
is my goal now, whether 1 play simple or complex on the drums. 

What was the turning point in your career? Looking back I can 
probably answer better than at the time - there were many turning 
points and I’m always waiting for another. 1 can honestly say when I 
started playing with David Lindley and El Rayo X I was introduced 
to a lot of the rock world. It was in this period that I felt the power of 
groovin’ people with your beat. People coming to me all sweaty and 
saying "man, we danced our asses off, thanks" instead of "man, you 
have really fast feet and hands". Drums stop, people stop, drums play 
people move - we have the power to move people. This gig lead to 
openings for Jimmy Bames, Santana, Greatful Dead, Jackson 
Browne...all of which I have worked with. Another turning point was 
the birth of my children - sessions, tours, etc. became second impor¬ 
tant thus my nerves calmed down (no more getting sick). 

What was the toughest point in your career? It was going through 
a divorce and not seeing my children for a very long time. It’s hard 
enough to tour and be away from your family but divorce and 
touring...awful! I was in France for five months with Johnny Halyday 
(French rock star) on a huge tour and did not see my children -1 was 
very ill all the time. I realized then the power of music as a healer - 
my own job helped me heal, making music. 

Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? Very interesting 
question. Yes I have and I think most perfonners do. When I was 
younger, I was much healthier - I was in better shape but had more 
fear and insecurities about myself as a player. Now I am more secure 
as a player and a musician but I am more insecure about my health. I 



have had some injuries: tennis elbow, my neck, but I think I am 
playing musically better than ever! I think once you realize and ac¬ 
cept what you are, who you are, what you CAN and CANNOT do, 
you arrive at a good place. I can't be like other drummers and maybe 
vice-versa, but I know I can be me, imperfect, giving 150% all the 
time, I will groove your ass... me!! 

How do you handle nerves? The more you participate in perform¬ 
ance the more you learn to control nerves. The most difficult way is 
with your mind and not with any substance. Wanning up before a 
show, relaxing techniques, and concentrating on the needs of the mu¬ 
sic and your band and not the crowd. Whether you are playing for 50 
people, 1,000 or 500,000 you should play your best, always! My dad 
used to say," The worst you should ever sound is Good". 

I remember getting important calls for sessions when I got to 
LA and always getting sick to my stomach - 1 created this, I made 
ME nervous. Then I realized one time I won best drummer award of 
the Orange County Jazz festival was when 1 was not giving a damn - 
I just had fun, played my ass off, and left for another important gig. 
Later I found out I had won the award. Unconciously, 1 was relaxed!! 
Nerves affect adrenaline, and that affects the tempos and the music. 
It’s a life long lesson - RELAX, RELAX, RELAX!! 

How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? A big per¬ 
formance for me, is not in the size of the crowd, it’s in the band's 
ability to perform the music at it’s best. Obviously preparing our¬ 
selves musically (songs, gear, set-up) and looking at each other and 
listening to each other are all very important. Listening is 50%, play¬ 
ing is the other 50%. When this falls into place, magic can happen - 
no matter if it’s a club or a stadium. 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? Listening to music, go¬ 
ing out and listening to new bands and new players. Life motivates 
me in different ways to make music - sadness, happiness, love, loss, 



positive, negative - its a ying and yang energy that all goes to the 
drumset. 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? Staying in good physical shape, breath¬ 
ing and wanning up (not tensing up) exercises, staying loose before a 
show. I like when my heartbeat is the same as it was in rehearsals, 
when it was sounding great. Adrenaline can be your enemy some¬ 
times but you can use it for good energy too. 

Lots of water and fluids - not doing so can give you tight mus¬ 
cles and cramps. Eating well is great for the road especially where 
you can't control your diet like at home. Mentally I listen to music 
and stay inspired. It also helps having a healthy relationship at home 
when you are on the road, this can control your moods. Go to bed 
with a light conscience - knowing you played as if it was your last 
time, just in case you die in the middle of the night!! 

What do you think makes a great musician? I think it's parallel to 
life. A person that listens to others, that is considerate of others, com¬ 
plimentary to others, that has interesting things to say when the time 
to say it comes, a person that makes others feel good by the energy 
they put out - all of this is about music as well as personal life. Play¬ 
ing for the music and not for the ego is the most important quality 
one has to learn. Show off when the time to do so comes, but not all 
the time is show off time - there are many silent times that are impor¬ 
tant, the silence between the notes. 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians trying to make 

it? I would say prepare as much as you can in music reading, tech¬ 
nique, technology, and general music knowledge because life 
changes and goals change as we get older. Music publishing and 
owning your product is very important. Do what gives you the most 
satisfaction, what you love the most in music and try to find a way to 



make a living at it. 

Learn the business of music not just the music itself, because 
you have to enter the music business by being a musician. It is a great 
business, you can travel and see the world and do something you love 
and make money and have a family but it’s difficult to juggle at 
times. The future comes quickly, faster than you might think. Where 
do you want to see yourself five to ten years from now? Ask, answer, 
then get to work on your answer!! 



JOHN ‘JR’ ROBINSON 

What inspired you to start playing the drums? I think first of all it 
was God - I got hit by a big drum god - and then it was my mother 
and father. My father always played piano as a hobby, but very well. 
He also played violin and sang in the local chorus. My mother always 
talked about drums, swing drums and big band drums so I started 
playing piano at age five and then switched to the drums around 
eight. 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? I had my 

first band when I was ten, which was just me and a guitar player. 
Then I started listening - obviously the Beatles had a big impact - my 
sister used to love the Beatles but I used to like the Dave Clark Five 
better because the leader was the drummer. So I got into that and the 
Animals and started playing guitar a little bit, I also started listening 
to Cream and kind of emulating that with my trio band when I was 
twelve, you know, and playing Hendrix and things like that so I think 
the drive was a band - having a band and the feeling that we three 
guys were one. 

How did you approach your own development? Starting as such a 
young drummer you don’t really have any technique - there is just 
natural technique. I couldn’t take lessons because the guy I was going 
to take lessons from was 300 miles north of me. It was too far, so I 
just learned by playing tunes and once I was able to start studying I 
would study the snare drum. I never really studied the drumset until I 
got to Berklee College of Music in Boston. I did, however become a 
teacher at age twelve and by becoming a teacher that helped with the 
technical aspect of my playing. I was always a very good reader and I 
think that came from piano and vocals in chorus. 

Moving from Iowa to Boston was a shock in itself, you 
know moving from a little town to the big city, but I put myself out 



there when I moved to Boston. I started playing in multiple groups 
and learning music I hadn’t really played before - there was a Miles 
Davis kind of band, I played in this 50 piece orchestra on the trapset 
drums which kind of prepared me for Streisand and Quincy, I had a 
rock band and then I joined bands that would make a lot of money 
like show bands with singers and basically learning really great 
tunes. It was from that point that I was introduced to the band Rufus - 
they came in and saw me with a hip band and they dug it - if it was 
some schlep band they probably wouldn't have gotten near the front 
stage and got hammered. Fortunately they all came to the front of the 
stage and started playing. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? One of my goals is to start 
playing piano better again but I just don’t have the time right now to 
study. With everything that’s going on, you know, I’ve been on the 
road almost every week this year, which is really unusual for me be¬ 
cause I’m a studio player. I’m starting to fonnulate work on my sec¬ 
ond solo record - by Christmas time (2008) I want to have at least 
five tunes done, if I can. That’s a pretty steep goal but If I can get it 
done by next summer that would be the ultimate goal. I do a lot of 
records here out of my studio so I want to always keep that function¬ 
ing and obviously take care of my seven-year old. 

What was the turning point in your career? That’s funny because I 
was in a band called Turning Point, years ago in Boston! You know, 
when I got discovered by Rufus in 1978, that obviously got me from 
the B-League to the A-League. That bridge is very difficult for most 
musicians. I moved from Boston to Los Angeles within a week and 
tried to get acclimated into the real world. That was a turning point 
for me, however, the biggest one was at a concert right after I moved 
to Los Angeles and I was introduced to Quincy Jones. That particular 
connection took me into the super A-League and allowed me to be¬ 
come the greatest studio drummer here and that’s the whole key to 



maintaining that even into my middle age. I think our art form is 
starting to go away, you know, there’s not a lot of sessions like we 
used to do in the old days - even though I’m still doing a lot of ses¬ 
sions it’s all very seasonal hear in Los Angeles. 

What was the toughest point in your career? You know, maybe 
winning a second Grammy - I’m working towards that. We did that 
in a band. Writing a hit record is very difficult. There’s a part of me 
that wants to and there’s a part of me that doesn’t. My keyboard 
player from Rufus, Hawk Wolinski, always said if you are going to 
be a writer you have to write every day, every time you have an idea 
you have to notate it in some capacity, which I do. A real writer has 
to write everyday. That’s been a challenge for me. 

Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? No, never. The 
only thing that’s ever happened to me was after I got with Peter 
Frampton in 95. I had some stress in my right leg and if you are im¬ 
balanced or one of your limbs is disproportionate to the other it can 
have a direct link to insecurity. I teach drummers flat-footed bass 
drum technique and most drummers don’t know how to play that (it’s 
kind of an old world thing) but once you get past the couple of years 
of pain it’ll make you a stronger drummer. I think it came about be¬ 
cause we were just stressed out for four months on the road playing 
hard rock and roll. In those days I never used a double peddle either - 
I switched over shortly after to the double peddle just for transitions 
and endings and that kind of thing - that alleviated some stress. 
Physical imbalance can lead to insecurity. Other than that I’ve always 
had faith that I would be a contributor to the music industry and the 
music business. 

How do you handle nerves? That’s an interesting question. When I 
first started playing in the A-league as we say, you know, getting dis¬ 
covered and playing big concerts with Rufus I used to get nervous. 



Fd come to the gig early and just warm up on a bench, sometimes for 
an hour/hour and a half before the show yet I’d go out to play and 
immediately tighten up after the first tune. The point of that is that 
it’s all psychosomatic - warming up is a bit overrated - it’s really all 
mental preparation. For somebody who’s been playing as long as me, 
if your chops aren’t there by now, they’ll never get there. You need to 
mentally prepare for each gig. I do a little bit of exercise like simple 
body stretching and stuff just to keep me kind of loose and I do some 
jumps. I used to jump a lot of rope, but I’m not doing that anymore - 
I may get back into that. 

As far as the jitters go - that’s one advantage for drummers. 
We’re not standing out front with a microphone, we’re back behind 
our spaceship and that’s kind of how I look at it. 

How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? You know, 
with Streisand that stuff kind of came second nature because the 
show plays itself. The show never varies - we plug in what we need 
and there’s nothing that can really derail on the Streisand show. 
When it starts, it goes. With a Rufus kind of situation everybody’s 
playing off of each other so things are kind of different. I’ve got a 
new band with similar members - Bobby Watson on Bass, Michael 
Thompson on guitar and Greg Matheson on keys called Native Sons. 
We play more hip jazz/R&B stuff and again we just play off each 
other. With this Quincy gig I'm about to do in Montreux I have to be 
Mr. Variety, I have to play every kind of music, which has been the 
key for me. You kind of just go with the flow and you are prepared 
because you are behind the drums. 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? My church is American 
Football. I’m an avid Kansas City Chiefs fan because I’m from near 
there. I support the team and I go over to games, which is a long way 
from Los Angeles. When the fall comes in here, it’s football season. 
That motivates me and keeps me inspired, in other words I don’t live 



and breathe music 24/7. I need a break because I’m always playing 
music and it’s nice to be able to have a balance, you know, more of a 
meditation time or whatever it takes. It’s the same with family - I try 
to have all these aspects that gives me clear-cut direction. I have a 
bicycle and a basketball - I don’t play as good as I used to but with 
my son turning seven he keeps me on my toes. I was a baseball coach 
for him for a second and maybe I’ll become a basketball coach. 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? Physically - my choice of company that 
supports me have helped change me. When I got with Yamaha in 
1991 and watched the development of their drums - they were not 
making good drums but they make amazing drums today. That has 
helped make me grow as a drummer. They’ve released my third snare 
drum, which has replaced the first two. That makes me feel more se¬ 
cure that I can use that in any situation, anywhere in the world and 
I’ve been able to get that snare drum anywhere in the world which is 
quite extraordinary. 

Leaving Zildjian after all those years and moving to 
Paiste two years ago was amazing for me. The sonic capabilities of a 
Paiste cymbal are far superior to a Zildjian cymbal. It’s not as big a 
company but the variety of cymbals just in rides alone is truly amaz¬ 
ing. The frequencies that come out of a Paiste crash cymbal are 
overwhelming. That changed me and that was just recently. 

I used to always dent my heads and when you dent your 
heads in the studio you’re basically hosed for the next take. The next 
take sounds like shit and the engineer will go “mmm, well, uhhh!’ 
and I’ll go and have to change the head so there’s 20 minutes down 
the tubes. So Kenny Aronoff and myself developed the Emperor 
Clear (Remo) head again - then they made this X-head (20mm single 
ply head) that allows you to play your snare hard and it doesn’t dent. 
That makes it a lot easier and you don’t dent so many heads all the 
time. 



Going with Regal for my drumsticks has also made it 
easier. I finally have a drumstick that I like after all these years. 

Mentally - there’s always the thing where you don’t play 
a fill where somebody expects a drum fill. Groove is obviously my 
signature - while other people try to conjure a groove and think 
about it - I find the key is not to think about it. If you think about 
playing a groove you’re gonna sound really bad. 

What do you think makes a great musician? Hence the title, it’s 
the music. A great musician is one who understands and feels deeply 
within his or her heart what they are playing. Music is life - if you 
live your life you can be a musician - you have to believe in it and 
you have to put work into it to get something out of it. 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians who are trying 
to make it? Obviously believe in what you believe in and stick by 
your guns - you’re gonna be pulled left and right in the music busi¬ 
ness - there’s insecurity times, times when you question “should I 
have done that?” but try to be very assertive without stepping on 
people’s toes. Master your craft whether it be songwriting, arranging 
or performance. If you don’t smile anymore or don’t enjoy it, it’s 
time to get out. And I think the last thing would be never grow up! 



STEVE SMITH 


What inspired you to start playing the drums? I first became in¬ 
terested because I liked the sound of marching bands. I can remember 
as a kid being at a parade and hearing the drums go by and I found 
that very exciting. That was probably the first thing and then after 
that I heard a recording with Gene Krupa, it was a Benny Goodman 
recording with Gene Krupa playing Sing, Sing, Sing. Those things 
together made me very interested in drumming. 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? I had the 

good fortune of having a good instructor from the beginning. His 
name was Billy Flanagan. He was a very good local teacher from the 
Boston area. He wasn’t a well-known drummer but in 1963 it was 
common to have a lot of good teachers around the US that had grown 
up playing jazz and they were teaching in that style. My teacher, 
when I went to him, was in his sixties during the sixties, which meant 
during the thirties and forties he was performing with big bands in 
the area. He taught me in the swing style, he wasn’t a be-bop drum¬ 
mer, he was a swing drummer and so my goals were focused on ac¬ 
complishing my weekly lesson. I got initiated into the concept of the 
master and the apprentice. He really was a mentor type figure as well 
as a teacher and his teaching was done in such a way that 1 was in¬ 
spired to do a good job in my lessons so that he was proud of me. 


How did you approach your own development? 1 put a lot of time 
and effort into practicing my lessons every week and as it turned out 
what Billy taught me was a fantastic combination of how to read mu¬ 
sic (he really stressed sight reading) and having a good foundation in 
technique. 1 only played on a practice pad for the first two years and 
after that, once 1 learned the rudiments, he said it was time to get a 
snare drum. I spent one year playing a snare drum before I got a 



drumset. I had a very traditional (in the older sense) background that 
served me well and gave me a solid foundation. It also initiated me 
into that master/apprentice type of relationship, which I really liked. I 
continued on with that approach when I got to the Berklee College of 
Music in 1972 - I had a similar type of relationship with Gary Chaf¬ 
fee and then Alan Dawson. To this day I still relate to that approach 
with teachers like Freddie Gruber and now with the different Indian 
musicians that I play and study with like Ganesh Kumar and Zakir 
Hussain. That’s something that has really worked well for me. 

My focus was always on the music. I wasn’t really thinking of 
having a career, I was simply thinking of being a good musician. I 
had that focus from very early on. I’d say by the time I was thirteen 
or fourteen I considered myself a musician. I never ever thought, 
maybe I should be a drummer or maybe I should do something else, I 
literally considered myself a musician by that time. 

Around 1968/69 when I first started playing gigs I did every¬ 
thing I could for work. I was playing somewhat with people my own 
age but I was also playing a lot with older people. I was able to join 
the union, which was difficult back in then, you had to qualify and 
play at a certain level, and that allowed me to play at weddings. At 
weddings I’d play with society bands where they’d hire people that 
had never played together before but it would be the name of the 
bandleader who’d have maybe five bands playing that particular 
night. He’d put them together so you had to know how to play with 
the older musicians and they gave you the guidance. I also played 
with a circus band, concert bands, big bands and local rock bands. I 
was doing everything and continuing to study and practice. I eventu¬ 
ally started taking piano lessons because I knew if I was going to go 
to a music college I needed to have a good foundation in music the¬ 
ory. I learned all the scales and chords and the fundamentals of how 
harmony works so when I went to Berklee I had a headstart in a way 
as a drummer, which allowed me to do well in my classes. 

All of those things added up so I had a good foundation for a 



career but I was not career minded until much later on. 


Do you still set goals for yourself today? Through the years my 
goals have changed a lot. Starting with simply waiting for the phone 
to ring back in the early seventies, you know, working on connecting 
with people, handing out my number and hoping that my phone 
would ring. Then I went through a long period of working in different 
bands, from Jean-Luc Ponty, Journey, to Steps Ahead, Soulbop and 
Summit and I had goals as a studio musician, which led me to record¬ 
ing with many different artists. Since 1997 my focus has been on 
situations where I am the artist, either as a bandleader, a collaborator 
or as an educator. Lately my goals are based around keeping my two 
bands working (Vital Infonnation and Jazz Legacy) - both on tour 
and making recordings. I’m also working on getting my educational 
materials organized and documented by Hudson Music. 

For me it’s new to be studying the Indian rhythms and I have 
goals there that I’m working on. Lately I’ve started looking into 
Afro-Cuban rhythms. I’m always looking to expand and move for¬ 
ward. Ten years ago my goals were based around the roots of the mu¬ 
sic of my own culture. I made an in-depth study on the roots of US 
music and US drumming which culminated in my DVD, “Drumset 
Technique/History Of The U.S. Beat”. I feel like I’ve comfortably 
absorbed a lot of that material where I now feel the freedom to 
branch out and learn other styles of music from around the world. 
That’s what led me first to the Indian rhythms simply because oppor¬ 
tunities came my way to play with Indian musicians -1 was intrigued 
and then I had a chance to play with the musicians and started to get 
educated in that way. Now, with Afro-Cuban, I’ve been thinking 
about it and looking for opportunities and I recently met up with Phil 
Maturano - he showed me some things and gave me his book, which 
I’m working on. I’m teaching at a drum camp in two days with Hora- 
cio Hernandez so I’ll sit with him and see if there are some things he 
can show me to get me started. That’s my concept of learning new 



styles but then, of course, I have to find situations in which 1 can play 
it. It’s one thing to study the music but in order to really assimilate it 
you have to play with people who live and breathe that style. 

What was the turning point in your career? There’s no black and 
white answer for that. There was no turning point in my career. For 
me, it was a step by step process that started with developing my 
foundations and then going to the Berklee College of Music which 
was good on a number of levels, of course educationally, but also for 
connections, meeting people and networking. Through Berklee I met 
a bass played named Jeff Berlin and we played together a lot in Bos¬ 
ton. In 1976 he was able to recommend me for an audition with Jean- 
Luc Ponty, which I got the gig and toured and recorded with him. 
That was a transition from playing mostly around Boston and the 
East coast area to touring around the world but nothing happened 
overnight. Everything was based on one step in front of the other and 
being prepared for the opportunities that came my way. I had never 
heard Jean-Luc’s music and I found out about the audition two days 
before it happened. I just had enough time to get my schedule organ¬ 
ized and drive from Boston to New York City. But 1 was prepared for 
that audition with all the training that I had up until that point. Jean- 
Luc was looking for someone who could learn music quickly, which 
had to do with sight-reading - Jean-Luc put a lot of charts in front of 
me, which I was able to read easily. I think he auditioned a total of 
about 20 drummers and most of them could not read. That was their 
problem because if you can’t read you can’t learn music instantly. Fie 
needed someone who could come on the gig and literally play the gig 
a couple of days later. My reading ability helped a lot so I had the 
ability to take advantage of that opportunity that came my way. 

When I toured with Jean-Luc, and later with Ronnie Montrose, 
the guys in Journey heard me play and that led to me being asked to 
play with Journey. Another opportunity came up when I happened to 
be doing a clinic with Peter Erskine and Lenny White in 1986. Peter 



told me that he had just left Steps Ahead, Lenny said he knew all 
about it because they had just called him to take his place but he 
couldn’t do it. I said to Lenny “I’m available and I’d love to do it” 
and literally the next day I got a call from both Michael Brecker and 
Mike Mainieri and they asked me to join Steps Ahead. 

You have to network but you have to be able to step-up and 
deliver the goods when the opportunities come your way. 

What’s been the toughest point in your career? There’s been times 
when I was fired from gigs because, lets say I had the ability to get 
my foot in the door, but wasn’t living up to the expectations that peo¬ 
ple had. In that process I’d go through a lot of reassessment and then 
address my weak points and make them strong points. That’s a situa¬ 
tion that happens to a lot of musicians. Psychologically you can’t let 
that get you down. You have to use those situations as learning op¬ 
portunities, not to develop attitudes about people, but to develop a 
perspective of your strengths and weaknesses. At those times I did a 
lot of deep analysis of my playing and tried to be as objective as pos¬ 
sible. I’ve tried to address my weaknesses and really work hard to 
develop them into strengths. Over the years I’ve been let go for not 
having good time, not being able to play with a click track, not being 
a real asset as a guy on the road that has a good attitude, you know 
any number of things which I’ve learned from and developed my 
playing and developed my personality to be easy to work with and 
professional as a musician on tour and in the studio. 

So much of the psychology of being a successful musician 
over the long term has to do with being able to deal with being scru¬ 
tinized and critiqued, criticized and fired, taking that information in, 
and then doing your own analysis to try to decipher what it is that 
you need to work on. Then doing the work and making the changes. 
That’s critical because everybody is going to be faced with different 
challenges and how we deal them is what sets us apart. There’s a 
world of difference between someone who gets discouraged and 



gives up along the way or someone who perseveres and is able to not 
only deal with those situations but to thrive in them as well - To 
overcome your feelings of inadequacy and your feelings of depres¬ 
sion and work through to the point that you develop strengths out of 
what somebody pointed out as your weakness. 

Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? Yes, many times. 
The way I look at it is to just get over it and to just push through it. 
There are a lot of situations where the pressure is on and you just 
have to deal with it, for example an audition or a recording session or 
if you’re playing with someone who intimidates you. I guess that is 
another point that some people can’t deal with, that level of stress. 
For instance, I was doing a session with Ray Price, a country singer. 
Leading up to that I was mainly recording with smaller groups, 
maybe a quintet or a quartet and you could do a few takes. If you 
messed up or someone else messed up it wasn’t a big deal to do it 
again. But with Ray there was a full string section and horn section 
playing live and a big rhythm section (acoustic bass, drums, piano, 
slide guitar, and acoustic guitar) and Ray was singing live. You had 
one take to get the song right and to top it off I was sight-reading 
while following a conductor. That’s a lot of pressure but I just rose to 
the occasion. You can’t make a mistake because there’s no fixing it. 
That’s just one example but I’ve been through lots of situations like 
that. It’s something that all working pros have to deal with and there 
is no substitute for developing those kinds of chops other than doing 
it. I think the main thing that I rely on to push through that level of 
stress is the preparation - my years of background, my reading abili¬ 
ties, my time playing abilities and my sensitivity as an accompanist. 
Whatever the situation is I have something to base my confidence on. 
In the earlier days I didn’t have that so I certainly felt a lot of nerves 
but still just pushed myself through it. 


How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? I like to be 



able to sit and warm up in a relaxed way for at least a half hour to 
forty minutes before a performance. 1 really take my time on a prac¬ 
tice pad and what I’ll be working on and thinking about is what I’m 
going to be performing that night. I don’t necessarily have a routine 
that’s the same year after year, it really depends on what I’m doing 
that night. If I’m wanning up for a show with Vital Infonnation I’ll 
be thinking about the music that we’ll be playing and wanning up in 
a relevant way to be able to play those tunes - thinking of the tempos, 
thinking of the feels and going over a couple of the sections. I try to 
stay focused on what the gig is! 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? I have a strong internal 
motivation to improve for my own perception of myself. The people 
that I play with - whether it is Vital Infonnation, Jazz Legacy or the 
musicians from Steps Ahead, also motivate me. I don’t want to be 
perceived as playing the same ideas over and over again night after 
night, year after year. I want to be fresh when I perfonn. There is also 
my audience. When I go out and do tours and when I do clinics I 
want to have new infonnation to share and new playing abilities to 
perfonn for my audience. I am meeting my goals now as an artist, 
where I am being hired to play concerts with my own groups, hired 
to play clinics and perform solo at musical events. This inspires me 
to perform for my audience but there is a certain amount of stress that 
comes with this “be careful what you wish for” scenario. I have a 
responsibility not to fall into a rut. I feel a pressure to perfonn at a 
high level and to rise to the occasion and not let my audience down. 
I’m always reinventing myself and stretching my abilities and mov¬ 
ing forward. That’s something I’ve always aspired to and continue to 
aspire to do. 

What do you think makes a great musician? First of all I would 
say the sensitivity to play with people in a way that makes sense in 
regards to your instrument. Being drummers we are fundamentally 



accompanists and so we must have an attitude that’s open-minded, 
easy to get along with and works well with others. I think that’s a big 
component. Another aspect is having the ability to focus and work in 
great detail on your playing in the practice room. There is no substi¬ 
tute for the hours you need to perfect your instrumental abilities. That 
takes a certain discipline and focus to be able to do that kind of work. 
There are many more characteristics that go towards being a great 
musician but these definitely rank highly. 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians who are trying 
to make it? The first and foremost thing is to become the best musi¬ 
cian you can be because that is your product - your own personal mu¬ 
sicianship. That means being a good independent musician rather 
than only being a member of a band. I never ascribed to the idea that 
the way to be successful in the music business is as a member of a 
band, although I did have the opportunity to do that with Journey. I 
took advantage of that opportunity when the offer came my way, but 
when it was over I had lots of options of what to do next. I’ve always 
had my goals on being the best musician that I could be and then 
working on having a long-tenn career in music. I think those goals 
never go out of style. What I’m trying to say is, that if somebody has 
the goal of becoming a great musician and develops their musical 
skills then they have a good shot at having a lifetime career in music. 
There is always work for a truly good drummer. That’s really a dif¬ 
ferent path from putting all of your goals into joining a band and try¬ 
ing to “make it” in a band. 

So that’s my advice - prepare to be a good musician. Learn 
about music, learn how to read music, learn how to play the keyboard 
so you have an understanding of music and hannony. Develop your 
musicianship to the highest degree possible and then you have a shot 
at having a career that lasts a lifetime. That, to me, is the goal. If you 
look at the “band drummers” that were working during the peak of 
the Journey success around 1980-1985, where are they now? The 



only other one who is popular and still working is Kenny Aronoff, 
who was playing with John Mellencamp at that time. Kenny is still 
around because he had the musical background and the ability to sur¬ 
vive and thrive as an individual musician after the band success 
faded. There are really no other “band drummers” who have main¬ 
tained long-tenn personal careers in music. Their music careers are 
completely tied to the career of the band. That sounds dreadful to me 
but my goal was never to be in a successful band. I made the most of 
the opportunity when it came my way but it was never my goal. I’m 
accomplishing my goal, which is to be a good musician that has a 
lifetime of playing opportunities. I think that that’s a pretty universal 
approach and that’s my best advice for young musicians. 



ED THIGPEN 


What inspired you to start playing the drums? When I was in 
grade school we had rhythm classes and by the time I was in 3 rd or 4 th 
grade one of the teachers had been to see my dad play with Andy 
Kirk’s band. He decided I would play drums in this little band with¬ 
out even knowing anything at the time. 

Down the street there was a guy named William Street, a 
drummer, his father had been a drummer in the army and he had 
some long sticks. They looked like they were as long as my arm - 1 
was this little guy. We used to play on the concrete steps on the side 
of the boarding house where we lived. Just beating around, you know 
- you start there and then you’re in the grade school orchestra, the 
junior high-school orchestra, then when I got to high school I got into 
the swing band under Mr. Samuel Browne - who was the teacher of 
Dexter Gordon, Art Farmer and Chico Hamilton. We had a lot of 
great people in the band. Then I got a little more serious about it and 
started to take some lessons and playing in the band and concerts and 
stuff. 

After high-school I went to junior college and I got an 
offer to play in a rhythm and blues band for $50 a week, so that 
ended my college career. After about 9-10 months 1 moved to St. 
Louis and things just kind of evolved from there. 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? To be a 

great drummer! You had a role to play - have good time and swing - 
that was the main role. I played in the rhythm and blues groups, the 
jazz groups, and the be-bop groups with more of the advanced play¬ 
ers - we’d play some of the Woody Herman Arrangements and Duke 
Ellington stuff. 

Chico Hamilton - 1 used to watch him because he was 
ahead of me by quite a few years. He was in a band out there and 1 
enjoyed the way he played. I met Jo Jones later and, of course, that 



did it for me. I met him in California for the first time, again in St. 
Louis, and that opened my eyes to a lot of stuff. I’ve been really 
blessed to play with all the great people I’ve played with all my life. 
Thinking about it, it’s been one heck of a run. 

How did you approach your own development? I carried a pair of 
sticks in my back pocket and practiced as often as I could. I was a 
dishwasher in high school, downtown in a restaurant, and when I had 
a break I would practice then - whenever I could. 1 didn’t have a kit 
so I’d practice on the bed. When I heard Jo Jones’ beat I’d play it on 
the bed. There wasn’t a lot of encouragement from the house - it was 
a boarding house for boys. As far as practicing the drums, you played 
in school - there wasn’t real lessons, just listening and learning from 
other people. You know, you go on and it’s been a constant study - it 
still is. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? Oh, yes. I’ve written quite 
a few songs now and I want to write a few more. I want to hopefully 
make this transition now that I have Parkinson’s - you know, you get 
the shakes. So far the playing has been OK (balance is a little differ¬ 
ent on the bottom end) but I’m making a transition now and trying to 
get back into the vibes. If I can, this time, learn em’!. You know, 
maybe have two drummers - I’ll play solo and let the other drummer 
play. 

What was the turning point in your career? I had several, every 
couple of years. The band I played with in St. Louis, the territorial 
band, one of the first bands I played with. That was with Angie John¬ 
ston and that was a breakthrough. Then with Cootie Williams in the 
early days when I first got to New York. Then in the anny, that was 
another breaking point - they’re all opportunities. 

Another big breaking point for me was when I went to London 
House, getting the exposure with Jutta Hipp and Peter Ind. We did six 



months there and I started getting record dates and a little recogni¬ 
tion. Then I met Ray Brown and carried on. Billy Taylor was next 
and from Billy it was Oscar and that was a worldwide break - we 
made history with that trio. Like I always say, all the breaks are big, 
they’re all important, you leam something on every one of them. 

What was the toughest point in your career? One of the most chal¬ 
lenging I would say was with Oscar. It was hard in the sense that you 
had to stay at a level of excellence. You had to leam how to play fast 
- you sweat, you practice and you do what you have to do. You have 
to meet the challenges that come up. Music, in some ways, is like 
sports. You try to meet the challenge and if you don’t have certain 
techniques you try to develop something that works. If you’re on a 
team, you leam to play with a team. Excellence, you know, every 
night is an opener and a closer. Oscar set a high standard for himself 
as well as the rest of the band. There were certain things he wanted 
and that rubs off on you. 

Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? I think most of us 
do in one-way or another. There are always things you can’t do that 
you wish you could do and if you could, where would you put it? 
But, you leam after a while to use what you have and try to make it 
work in the situation that you’re in. In some situations, you don’t fit - 
that’s another thing - being able to face that. It’s not a put down on 
you; it’s just a fact. 

How do you handle nerves? I used to get nervous all the time but 
not while I’m playing - once I’m into it, I’m into it. There would be 
times I’d get nervous, depending on who I’m working for. That’s 
very interesting - some leaders you work for and you know that and 
others you work with. You try to work with everybody but it depends 
on the leaders attitude. Different people have different reactions to 
things - I would sweat, easily. Some people are sticky about what 
they want and what you have may not be exactly what they want. 



They may come down on you a little hard and I wasn’t one to take 
that well. I’d take it but I’d look for a way out as soon as I could. 
However, I’ve had the good fortune to play with the very best people 
and most were very encouraging. 

I try to pray a lot, that’s my meditation. You know, you 
pray and you try and keep your life together. They tell you to relax 
but I always say the better you learn something the easier it goes. 

How do you prepare mentally for a big performance? I look at 
every performance as big, there are no little performances. Whether 
you’re playing for two people or a thousand, they are all big. I stretch 
the muscles, do a little dance step (can’t tippity-tap anymore, because 
the Parkinson’s has me shuffling now!) and do a quick warm-up that 
Gene Krupa showed me, twisting the wrists and stuff like that. I’ll 
also do some rudiments, single strokes and double strokes if I have 
the time. A lot of times when you’re on the road you don’t have time. 
You get in the car and you drive some place - by the time you’ve got 
into the hotel, washed up and done a sound check, you don’t have 
much time. 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? The music! Right now 
the challenge I have is physical as well as mental. I have to learn to 
get adjusted and not being able to play as fast as I used to. Sometimes 
you say it’s age but then you turn around and see someone like Roy 
Haynes, who’s in his 80’s, and he’s like a kid up there man. Jo Jones 
told me onetime, different people are built differently. The challenge 
I have now is making this transition, with Parkinson’s, and finding a 
place where I can still be active in music. 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? Keeping an open mind and practicing - 
that’s straight through your life: practicing, mental practice, keeping 
your body clean and trying to, you know, do the right things. I used 
to exercise all the time, a lot of walking and a lot of running. I was 



never a great swimmer but I’d go to the pool all the time. It’s a matter 
of having the time or making the time to do certain things. 

What do you think makes a great musician? Desire, having the 
gift and not abusing it, and having the opportunity to be showcased 
and have your stuff heard. You can be great, but most people don’t 
know anything about you. Getting along with your colleagues is first 
place. Without them you don’t make it too much and without you 
they don’t make it too much. You have to love and respect each other 
otherwise it doesn’t work. Like the bible said, “love feeds on love, it 
doesn’t feed on anything else.” 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians who are trying 
to make it? All of the above and be a good hustler. If you’re not, 
make sure to have somebody in your comer who is. 



LENNY WHITE 


What inspired you to start playing the drums? I don’t have a real 
clear answer for that. I wanted to play the trumpet, but gravitated to¬ 
ward the drums. 

What were your main goals as a kid learning his craft? I wanted 
to be on an album. My goal was to record with the top Jazz musicians 
of the day. I used to include my name on the backs of my favorite 
albums. 

How did you approach your own development? My approach to 
drumming is somewhat different. I practice exercises for co¬ 
ordination, not independence, but co-ordination of all four limbs. I 
think of rudiments as words. You take words and make sentences, 
sentences become phrases, phrases become paragraphs, and para¬ 
graphs become speeches. Taking drum solos is like public speaking. 
When you have a large vocabulary and a great knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage, people are impressed by your use of the language and your 
statements have meaning. The solo works. 

Do you still set goals for yourself today? I’m always trying to be a 
better musician. My goals are not confined to my instrument, al¬ 
though I still strive to play what I hear in my head on my instrument, 
so that should take the rest of my life. 


What was the turning point in your career? I’ll let you know when 
I get there. I hope my career is still evolving. 

What was the toughest point in your career? I stopped playing to 
produce records and that was a big mistake. It took me quite some 
time to get my perspective back, but when I did it made me a much 




better musician. I’m now coming back from an injury and it is a very 
challenging process. Sometimes you take the most trivial things for 
granted, until you’re not able to do them. You got to stay up. 

Have you ever suffered from fear or insecurity? Fear and insecu¬ 
rity are things you can hopefully overcome. Sometimes you have to 
meet your fears head on and attack them to get through them. You 
won’t get past them by avoiding them. Nothing is good or bad, big or 
small until you relate it to something. Always keep your situation in 
perspective. Think positive, things will get better, know that and 
think that. 

How do you handle nerves? I try not to get too high or too low 
about anything and that kind of gives me perspective. Everybody 
makes mistakes. 

How do you stay motivated and inspired? When you have an obli¬ 
gation to represent the music you feel passionate about, you get mo¬ 
tivated. You want to leave a mark. 

Have you picked up any tools over the years that have really 

helped you perform better? As drummers we search for the perfect 
ride cymbal or snare drum. In my quest to find those elusive things, I 
think I’ve found exactly what I was looking for and they have helped 
me play much better. I now have the ride cymbal and drum / head 

combination I feel most comfortable with .but there is always 

room for exploration. 

What do you think makes a great musician? Knowledge and hu¬ 
mility. 

Do you have any good advice for young musicians who are trying 
to make it? Have a dream and chase it. Be passionate about what¬ 
ever you do and let everyone know it. Learn you craft to the best of 




your ability and then learn how to tell stories with your instrument. 
Learn as many songs as you can and have a good time. 




PART TWO 

THE EXERCISES 



What Makes A Drummer Great? 

One of the key discoveries I made when gathering the interviews for 
this book was that, although each drummer has their individual play¬ 
ing style and approach to the instrument, they all share the same 
mental attributes that have led to their success. 

Some drummers have been genetically blessed with these at¬ 
tributes, others have developed them through experience and then 
there are those who made a conscious effort to attain them. How 
these skills were developed is not as important as the fact that these 
skills were developed - without them, success is near impossible. 

So what are they? What are the key characteristics that all 
drumming legends possess? What makes a drummer great? In no par¬ 
ticular order of importance here are the common threads that I be¬ 
lieve link the world’s greatest drummers: 

Passion - All top drummers genuinely love music, drumming and the 
whole lifestyle that comes with it. They live for drumming and it’s a 
massive part of who they are. 

Compelling Goals - ‘Become a name jazz drummer ' - Mike Clark; 
‘Record with the top jazz musicians’ - Lenny White; Be the best 
player that I possibly can be’ - Jojo Mayer. Compelling goals have 
driven the careers of many great players. 

Focus - Great players have the ability to focus with laser-like preci¬ 
sion in the practice room, in the studio and on the stage. Average 
players don’t! 

Confidence - Confidence in oneself, confidence in ones playing 
abilities, confidence in ones chances of success ... ‘Your confidence is 
what keeps people calling you to work’ - Jimmy Cobb 



Drive - All A-league players are highly motivated individuals with an 
internal locus of control. They make progress by doing what needs to 
be done, not by procrastinating or making excuses. 

Persistence - In life and in music things don’t always go to plan. 
Great performers are the ones who stick around long enough to see 
their goals fulfilled - they never give up. 

Self-Control - The ability to relax, remain calm and get into the zone 
is what makes memorable performances. Truly great players are able 
to get into that zone and stay there with incredible consistency. 

Flexibility - Emotional flexibility, creativity and the ability to change 
view/approach has helped these players get to the top and stay at the 
top. 


In this section of the book, I will provide some simple exer¬ 
cises and strategies that will help you to develop the psychological 
attributes that all of the world’s greatest drummers possess. Do not 
worry if they seem awkward or unnatural at first - practiced often 
enough they will become second nature and be of great use to you as 
a drummer, musician and professional. 

Let’s begin... 



BUILD YOUR CAREER 


Great careers rarely happen by accident, especially in the competitive 
music industry. If you want to make an impact or even just make a 
living you need to take charge of your mind and condition it for suc¬ 
cess. 

The following exercise will help you to uncover your goals 
and sculpt them into daily steps that will bring them to fruition. If 
you are driven enough to follow through, you’ll be amazed at what 
can actually happen. 


1) Make a list of all the things you would like to achieve as a 
drummer - Do you want to be a session musician? Do you want 
to attend Berklee? Do you want to be able to play like Vinnie 
Colaiuta? Do you want to make millions in a rock band? Do you 
want to be a Grammy Award winner? Don’t limit yourself in any 
way, just write down everything you would like to happen if 
there were no limits at all. What excites you the most? 

2) Close your eyes and visualize the big picture. Imagine a 
movie scene that represents all that you want to happen. What 
are you doing? Where are you? Who are you with?. Try to make 
this movie as real as possible and make sure that you can see 
your self having the time of your life. 



3) Enjoy your movie for as long as you wish and need to create 
those positive emotions. Notice what insights and ideas you get 
from the images and stories that unfold in your mind. Let great 
things happen to you! 

4) Open your eyes and use the energy that you have created to 
answer the following questions: 

- What can I do today to achieve my goals? 

- What can I do better to achieve my goals? 

- What’s stopping me from reaching my goals? 

- What can I do to overcome it? 

5) Take action on all of your best ideas! 


Quotes To Remember: 

‘The future comes quickly, faster than you might think. Where do you 
want to see yourself 5, 10 years from now? Ask, answer then get to 
work on the answer!! ’ 

- Walfredo Reyes Jr. 

‘Strive for excellence at all times ’ 

- J.D. Blair 


'Become the best musician that you can be because that is your 
product - your own personal musicianship ' 

- Steve Smith 





FOCUS YOUR MIND 


Many great musicians, actors and athletes have found meditation to 
be really beneficial to their level of performance and general well¬ 
ness. It is one of the oldest and most effective ways to cultivate the 
mind and obtain a higher state of being. 

Meditation develops focus, self-awareness and improves the 
flow of chi (vital energy) within our body. For a drummer, this trans¬ 
lates into improved concentration, creativity and productivity. 

The following exercise will give you the skill to obtain a state 
of meditation without strain or effort. The goal is to direct your atten¬ 
tion to your breathing and relax into a quite frame of mind and body. 


1) Sit or lie down in a comfortable position with your eyes 
closed. 

2) Let go of any tension in your body and feel your spine elon¬ 
gate. 

3) Draw your attention to your breath and start deep abdominal 
breathing. 

4) Continue to breathe into the abdomen and let yourself find a 
deep, slow and natural rhythm. Enjoy the feeling of relaxation 
that comes over your body as you fall deeper into the state of 
meditation. 





5) Whenever you notice your mind wandering slowly bring your 
attention back to your breathing. Do not resist any thoughts, just 
let them flow in and out of your mind like clouds passing in the 
sky. 

6) Meditate for 10 minutes - When you feel ready, come back to 
the present moment and go back to your daily activities. 

After a few months of daily practice you will find it much easier to 
access the state of meditation. You will be able to enter it in any 
situation and use it to play with greater ease, consistency and stam¬ 
ina. Nerves and pre-performance jitters will become a thing of the 
past! 

Quotes to Remember: 

‘If I lose that tight focus then I’m not as effective so I work on staying 
focussed and being in the moment ’ 

- Mike Clark 

7 cannot play if I’m not relaxed. Deep breaths and smiling help ’ 

- Terri Lyne Carrington 

7 try to centre myself and focus my thoughts ’ 

- Anton Fig 

‘When I'm on the road I meditate every. I find it to be really helpful’ 

- David Garibaldi 





BOOST YOUR CONFIDENCE 


Confident players are the ones who get the gigs and are able to keep 
them. They understand the connection between self-belief and suc¬ 
cess, positive emotion and the ability to perform well. 

Confidence shines through when you talk to people and it 
shines through when you play. The more confident you are the more 
you are likely to succeed. You will play better, take more chances and 
will be able to sell yourself effectively to bookers, agents and other 
musicians. 

If you don’t believe in yourself nobody else will so you’ve got 
to address this early on. Self-doubt, insecurity and fear will sabotage 
your chances of succeeding so developing your self-confidence is 
critical. 

The following strategies will help you to become a more confi¬ 
dent drummer: 

1) Be prepared: Get your chops together, learn the material, 
learn about the ins and outs of drumming, gigging, auditioning 
and the music business. Great preparation = Superior confi¬ 
dence! 

2) Get experience: Play in front of people as much as possible. 
The more experience you have under your belt the more you will 
be able to handle stressful situations. 

3) Find references: Make a big list of references to support your 
self-belief. Include times when you played well, felt good, 
achieved something special, received 





positive feedback, etc. The more references you have to support 
your beliefs, the stronger they will be. 

4) Visualize: If you are trying something new that you are not 
quite sure about, first visualize it’s accomplishment. Success in 
visualizing will lead to a greater sense of self-certainty 

5) Let go: As Gary Husband pointed out it’s important to try not 
to reflect on things too much and don’t get bogged down with 
worry and panic. 


Quotes To Remember: 

‘Your confidence is what keeps people calling you 
to work ’ 

- Jimmy Cobb 

‘You have to fight beyond it (self-doubt) and don’t let it stand in the 
way of you being what you want to be ’ 

- David Garibaldi 

7 do not allow myself to take any negative comment 
in a personal way ’ 

- Johnny Rabb 


7 try not to get too high or too low about anything and that kind of 
keeps me in perspective ’ 

- Lenny White 





PREPARE TO PERFORM 


The moments before going on stage provide a window of opportunity 
for drummers. It is the time that can make or break a performance so 
it’s important to make the most of it. Far too many players let nerves 
get the better of them and blow important gigs, auditions and ses¬ 
sions because they fail to prepare correctly. 

A good pre-performance ritual will take the edge off the 
nerves, get your body nice and wann and move you into the ideal 
performance state. When done correctly this will set you up to play at 
your absolute best. Everything that you have practiced will come out 
freely in response to the music - unlimited by fear, nerves or anxiety. 


Here is a template upon which to create your own pre- 
performance ritual: 

1) 10 mins general calisthenics (press ups, squats, lunges, skip¬ 
ping, etc. 

2) 10 mins technical drills (singles, doubles, hand to foot, round 
the kit, etc.) 


3) 5 mins visualization (imagine the perfect performance) 





4) 5 mins team talk (huddle with the band/get connected & re¬ 
view the set) 

5) Sing - As you prepare to go on stage start to sing the first song 
you will perform, find the tempo, groove and emotion of the 
song then get out there and play your heart out! 


Your pre-performance ritual should be as individual as your playing 
style. Experiment with different techniques until you find a little rou¬ 
tine that works for you. If it gets you wann, relaxed and into the mu¬ 
sic then you know that it’s good. Make it your personal mission to 
play around until you find the perfect routine. 

Note: Lots of musicians dabble with drugs and alcohol as a means of 
taking the edge off the nerves. While this may appear to work in the 
short term it does far more hann than good. I’ve played with guys 
who have forgotten songs, damaged their instruments, got fired from 
gigs, been thrown out of clubs, landed in hospital and in a couple of 
instances lost their lives. All because they thought it wouldn’t do 
them any harm - It’s just not worth it! The human brain is far too 
powerful an instrument to waste. With enough practice you can ac¬ 
cess any state you want on command by natural means. Why would 
you want to waste one of your greatest assets? 





TAKE ACTION 


All of the great drummers that I interviewed for this book as well as 
those that I have met on tour seem to have one massive thing in 
common: they are people of action. They are focussed, driven and 
when they want to do something new, they get on and do it. 

For these players, there is a very short lag time between decid¬ 
ing they want to achieve something and actually taking the steps to 
make it happen. This, I guess, is one of the vital characteristics that 
sets them apart from all those other drummers who can’t get gigs and 
can’t get the breaks they are looking for. 

If you want to be the best player you can be then this is a habit 
that you should strive to develop. You should become the type of per¬ 
son who sets goals, makes lists and takes massive and consistent ac¬ 
tion towards their fulfillment. This simple approach will move you 
ahead of 90% of the musicians out there and will set you up for a 
very healthy career. 

The following exercise is designed to make you more of an 
action oriented individual. Make a list of at least 30 actions you could 
take over the next month that will help you to become a better player, 
get more/better gigs, manage your time more effectively, iron out 
your weaknesses and boost your career. These don’t have to be huge 
tasks but rather baby steps towards your bigger goals. When your list 
is complete get to work until all of the boxes are ticked. Repeat this 
exercise often to develop the habit of taking action. 
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OPEN YOUR MIND 

Succeeding as a drummer is not wholly dependent on your ability to 
play your instrument. There are many other factors involved such as 
your interpersonal skills, location, and network as well as industry 
variables that are out with your control. There will be times when 
you need to open your mind, learn new things and change your ap¬ 
proach in order to achieve your goals. 

Inflexible drummers are rigid and defensive, they don’t get on 
well with others and they break easily when times are tough. They 
are unwilling to do things differently and quickly find themselves out 
of work or unable to maintain balance in their lives. 

Flexible drummers are creative and responsive, they work well 
as a team and find it easy to adjust when circumstances change. They 
are able to shift their attitude and their actions and are able to main¬ 
tain their momentum. 

For example: 

“Nowadays you not only have to be the best drummer 
you can be but also the best programmer you can be, the best pro¬ 
ducer you can be and the best engineer you can be. You have to know 
about distribution, negotiations, law, contracts, publishing, royalties 
etc. - there are so many components and so many levels” Thomas 
Lang 

Another example: 

“I’m the type of drummer that plays my own kinds of grooves 
and point of view but I’ve learned how to play my own stuff by not 
forcing it on people and bringing it to the situation musically.” Mike 
Clark 



Things to work on: 

1) Relationships: Do you get on well with people? How do you 
handle criticism? What can you do to improve your interper¬ 
sonal skills? How strong is your network? 

2) Skill set: Are you a complete musician? Are you employable 
in a number of situations? Do you know about music business, 
law and how the industry works? 

3) Location: Is there work in your city/country? Can you create 
work? Do you need to move in order to reach your goals? 

4) Attitude: How do you handle change? Are you flexible? How 
will you respond when your role changes or the work dries up? 


Quotes To Remember: 

‘Be able to handle whatever situation you have to handle....and be 
able to play with almost anybody ’ 

- Jimmy Cobb 

‘Try to be very assertive without stepping on peoples toes ’ 

- John ‘JR’ Robinson 

‘We must have an attitude that’s open-minded, easy to get along with 
and works well with others ’ 

- Steve Smith 





OVERCOME ADVERSITY 

Reading through the interviews you will probably have noticed that 
nothing came easy for any of these drummers. They worked hard for 
their successes and have all had their fair share of adversity to deal 
with. They rose to the top and stayed there not because of luck but 
because of their ability to turn adversity into opportunity. 

Success in any arena, whether it be school, business or music 
requires a great deal of toughness and the skill of finding creative 
solutions to career threatening problems. Think back to Steve Smith 
getting fired from gigs for not living up to expectations and turning it 
around by developing his weaknesses into strengths; Jojo Mayer 
struggling to get work in New York city and making his break by be¬ 
coming a bandleader; Ed Thigpen who now has Parkinson’s yet re¬ 
mains active in music by getting back into the vibes and using a sec¬ 
ond drummer. A creative, solution-oriented approach is the common 
thread that links all of these players. 

If you are to attain your own musical ambitions and maintain a 
successful career then you too should learn to focus your time and 
energy on solutions instead of the problem itself. If any obstacle is 
stopping you from getting where you want to be all you need to do is 
find a way to climb over it, tunnel under it, dodge around it or blast 
through it. 

The following questionaire is designed to help you change 
paradigms and focus on what needs to be done during those challeng¬ 
ing times. Performed frequently it will help you to overcome pretty 
much anything that gets in your way. 



1) What is the true challenge here? 


2) What is great about this? 


3) What steps can I take to make it the way I want it? 


4) Has anyone overcome something similar? How did they 
do it? 


5) Who can help me with this? 





PART THREE 

RESOURCES 



RECOMMENDED READING 

If you are interested in the subject of psychology and would like to 
raise your mental game even further then check out the following 
books: 

Awaken The Giant Within - Tony Robbins 

You Can Have What You Want - Michael Neill 

Goals - Brian Tracy 

Hagakure - Yamamoto Tsunetomo 

I Can’t Accept Not Trying - Michael Jordan 

Mental Toughness Training For Sports - James E. Loehr 

Shapeshifter - Geoff Thompson 

Slaying The Dragon - Michael Johnson 

The Inner Game Of Music - Barry Green 

The 7 Habits Of Highly Effective People - Steven Covey 



RECOMMENDED LISTENING 

For those who prefer to listen than read here’s a list of my favorite 
audio programs on mental development: 

The Psychology Of Achievement - Brian Tracy 

Get The Edge - Tony Robbins 

I Can Make You Confident - Paul Mckenna 

Your Own Personal Genius - Richard Bandler 

Change Your Thoughts Meditations - Wayne W. Dyer 



RECOMMENDED SURFING 

The internet is jam packed with great information on psychology and 
how to become a better performer. Here are some of the best sites 
that I have come across: 

www.geniuscatalyst.com 

www. innergameofmusic. com 

www.mindtools.com 

www.neurolinguisticprogramming.com 

www.peaksportsnetwork.com 

www.performance-media.com 

www.purenlp.com 

www.superperfonnance.com 

www.tm.org 


www.wmwenger.com 



INDIVIDUAL WEBSITES 

Robby Ameen: www.robbyameen.com 
Kenny Aronoff: www.kennyaronoff.com 
J.D. Blair: www.jdblair.net 
Terri Lyne Carrington: www.terrilynecarrington.com 
Mike Clark: www.mikeclarkmusic.com 
Jimmy Cobb: www.jimmycobb.net 
Peter Erskine: www.petererskine.com 
Anton Fig: www.antonfig.com 
David Garibaldi: www.towerofpower.com 
Gary Husband: www.garyhusband.com 
Jim Kilpatrick: www.jimkilpatrick.co.uk 
Thomas Lang: www.thomaslang.org 
Jojo Mayer: www.jojomayer.com 
Airto Moriera: www.airto.com 
Johnny Rabb: www.johnnyrabb.com 
Walfredo Reyes, Jr: www.walfredoreyesjr.com 
John Robinson: www.johnjrrobinson.com 
Steve Smith: www.vitalinformation.com 
Ed Thigpen: www.edthigpen.com 
Lenny White: www.lennywhite.com 
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